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Vor. VII. 


POETRY. 


From the Pennsylvania Inquirer & Daily Courier. 


STANZAS. 


Tho’ the spell of my destiny bound me 
To the sorrows and cares of this life; 
Dll think of the friends who surround me, 
But first take a kiss from my wife. 
There’s a solace in love so endearing, 
When a heart is entwined with your own, 
That the ills which are daily appearing, 
Pass off when endured not alove. 


Tho’ many, I know, take to drinking, 
And drown all their woes in the bow]; 
Yet they, to my mind, | am thinking, 
Are wanting in courage and soul. 
The Lethe of wine is relieving, 
And pleasures excite as they pass; 
Rut the morrow will tell how deceiving 
Are the joys that encircle the glass, 


No! fly to that heart, nor despise it, 
Where love and affection may rest; 
For you know not its value, nor prize it, 
If you hide not your cares in that breast. — 
You will find, when your hopes have all perished, 
When the past you can never recal, 
That the plant that your confidence cherished, 
Is the nurture beloved of all. 
Ww. C. B. 


TALES. 


From the Token for 1833. 
THE BROKEN MERCHANT. 


BY MKS. 8S. J. HALE, 
Chapter 1. The Disclosure. 
* Here’s a sudden change.’ 


‘Are you ill, Charles? said Mrs. Carlton, lay- | 
ing down her pencil: she had been sketching. | 
Her husband did not answer, bat seating h:~. 
heavily on. the sofa, sink préssed his rignt 
hand on his forehead. 

His young wife arose gently, there was a slight 
suffusion on her cheek, but it was not wounded 
pride that her question had been unheeded.— 
She leaned over the arm of the sofa, and tenderly 
laid her hand on his forehead. ‘Js there much 
pain in your head, my love?” 

‘Yes, deep, terrible. Emily, you cannot re- 
lieve it.” 

‘Let me try my skill at Mesmerism,’ said she, 
as she playfully ran her fingers through the 
clusters of his hair, and lifting the dark locks 
from his temple, pressed her rosy lip on the 
swollen and throbbing veins, Her kiss was so 
soft and still, that had a jealous lover been 
watching beside her he would not have heard a 
sound. Real and pure affection is always quiet 
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‘Yes, my love, you have what you have often 
called your dearest treasure still.’ And she 
twined her arm around the neck of her husband, 
and tenderly drew his head upen her shoulder. 

‘Bless you, bless you, my dear Emily—my 
wife! you have comforted me.’ 

Chapter 1, Friends. 
* Ebbing men, indeed, 
Most ofien do so uear the bottom run 
By their own fears’ 

‘ Any news this morning, Mr. Halford?’ said 
John Folsom, to the gentleman who entered his 
counting room. He was a tall, pale man, ‘with 
a commercial looking face, that is, bilious and 
rather care worn; but the keen glance of his 
eye was tempered by a benevolent smile; and 
when he raised his hat, the high, full, smooth 
forehead bore the unequivocal stamp of a warm 
heart and a good conscience. 

‘ The only news of the morning is that Carl- 
ton has failed,’ said Mr. Halford. 

‘Yes, I knew that last evening,’ replied: Fol- 
som. 

‘Is itatotal failure? Or will he be doing 
business again in six months” 

‘Radical: a thorough failure. Given up all.’ 

‘ That is rather an unusual course,’ remarked 
Mr. Halford. ‘Most of our broken merchants 
contrive to secure a sharefor themselves. You 
are his friend—why did you not advise him bet- 
ter? 

‘Your pardon, Sir. I never advise my friends. 
It only offends’ them. ‘Throw physic to the 
dogs as soon.’ 

_* heard that the failure was caused by sign- 
ing for Hart & Co.—Was that true?’ 

‘Partly so. Carlton lost about $20,000 by 
that firm; but then he might have gone on.in 
trusiness fur some months, and perhaps have gy 
overhis embarrassments entirely, if he had not 
been so very squeamish!’ 

‘Squeamish.’ How do you mean? 
‘Why, he applied to old Colonel Davis, to 
whom he was owing,a considerable debt, and 
told him how matters stood, and the reason he 
had for believing he might retrieve his affairs, 
if he could obtain a loan of ten thousand for a 
few months, and he offered Davis good security 
for the money—but the old Colonel knows how 
to manage. He would not loan the cash, un- 
less he could have his debt likewise provided 
for inthe security. This Carlton thought would 
not be doing the honourable by his other credi- 
tors, and he refused; and Davis immediately 
levied an attachment.’ 
‘Cariton should have applied to 
friends; he ought to haye many, for he has beén 


and delicate in its attentions—and no man of re- 
finement can long love a wife, whosemlemon- 
strations of attachment are obtrasive and im- 
portunate. 

Charles Carlton scarely heard the kiss of his 
wife, but:he felt it thrill ¢hrough every pulse 


and nerve. It was the pledged affection of a 


loving and true heart. His hand trembled, fell,. 


and his eyes, as they Met hers, filled with tears. 
Emily’s heart sank Within her, as the fear of 

me terrible calamity rushed upon her mind; 
ut she strove to sustain herself; and taking her 
busband’s hand in both of hers, she sat down by 
his side. 

* Charles, dear Charles,’ said she inquiringly. 

* Emily,’ 

‘My dear husb and, what can I do for you?” 

‘ Nothing’—said he calmly. 

‘Nothing!—O, do not say so, Let mecom. 
fort you, at least. ‘Tell me, what has happen- 
ed? 

‘I will tell you, Emily—for you must know. 
I am ruined.’ | 

‘Ruined! How? Why?, 

‘lama Bankrupt, Emily. I have failed— 


lost all my property; all!’ and he again covered 
his fac 
‘Well, my dear husband, if it be lost, let it 
§0. There are a thousand ways to live by in- 
dustry; and I can do a good many things.’ 
*But, Emily, you do not comprehend this at 


Iam a broken merchant. [I shall not be 


S trusted with business. I owe thousands that I 


cannot pay. I have nothing, nothing left.’ 


& 


a verysobliging ‘man. think there must have 
‘heen somé who would have remembered his 
loans. Did he not once assist you, Mr. Folsom, 
materially?” 

‘Yes, yes, his name was of some service at 
the time my creditors run, me so hard; but I 
have paid him.’ 

‘ ‘There are benefits which the mere value re- 
ceived never pays,’ remarked Mr. Halford dry- 
ly, as he left the store of the dashing merchant. 
He walked hastily up Chesnut street. ‘I will 
call on Carlton,’ said he to himself, as he went 
on. ‘Perhaps I can hit on some plan to put 
him again in business. He has a lovely young 
wife, and it must sorely try the spirit of a man 
who loves his family to see them destitute. He 
owes me, but itisno matter. 1 find he has been 
honest, even under the hard temptation of bank- 
ruptcy. He has acted honourably, and he shall 
be sustained.’ 


Chapter Il. The Parting. 
—— ‘ Partings such as press 
: The life from out young hearts.’ 

It was June, the ‘ bright and leafy June,’ and 
such aglorious day! ‘Ihere are mornings when 
it seems as though the angel at heaven’s portal 
had purposely left the ‘adamantine gates’ ajar, 
that our cold earth and callous hearts might be 


light, and life, and love. We idly talk of Na- 
ture as of a goddess, and say she renews her 
youth and beauty, and puts on the green robe 


of Spring, and the flowery mantle of Summer, 
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his other 


revived and purified with the hallowed tde of, 


and Autumn’s rich sheafy crown; but the ener- 
gy of Nature is only the breath of the Almighty, 
the Creator; her beauty is but the reflection of 
his benevolence, and her bounty the overflow- 
ing of his ever-during love fur the creatures He 
hath made. Rely on Him, and thou wilt never 
be forsaken, never destitute, never in despair. 

‘We will trust in God, my dear husband,’ 
said Mrs. Carlton, as she wiped the tears which, 
all unconsciously to herself, had, for minutes, 
been raining from her eyes on the fair forehead 
of her babe, as he stood at her knee, looking up 
with an earnest gaze at his mother. He had 
never b« fore seen her face in sorrow: it seemed 
to astonish, almost petrify him. * Dear Henry,’ 
she continued, clasping him to her bosom, ‘how 
I wish you could speak! You should tell papa 
that we will think of him and love him every 
hour he is gone. But you will soon learn to 
talk. Charles, I shall have nothing to do but 
teach Henry and write to you, and Paris is not 
quite to the end of the world.’ 

Charles Carlton kept his station by the open 
window. A stranger, who had only remarked 
the rapid glance of his eye, as it wandered from 
earth to heaven, might, have fancied hima poet, 
in the ecstacies of inspiration. Alas! His mus- 
ings were of asterner quality than poet’s dreams, 
He felt the reality of struggling in himself. There 
are few occasions that more deeply try the soul 
of aman, than parting with the only being he 
feels sure loves him. He is Adam, going from 
his paradise alone. 

Emily suddenly started up with her infant in 
her arms, and stood by her husband’s side.— 
She had caught the sound of coming wheels, 
and she knew he must go. There is no indulg- 
ing »4 sentiment when a steamboat. js, waiting. 
But love, ay, real affection is as deeply express- 
ed in one word as in twenty. 

There was such a look of love, of unutterable 
affection in the tender smile which dimpled his 
pale cheek, as she held the babe to her husband 
for his farewell kiss, that it quite overcame the 
heart it was intended to encourage. Had she 
wept or complained, Charles Carlton would 
have rallied his manly fortitude to comfort and 
sustain her, but now he only felt that Ae was 
obliged to leave all he held dearest on earth, he 
was the sufferer, and clasping his dear ones to 
his bosom, his kisses were the only farewell his 
lips could frame. 


‘ And is he gone?’ on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question wili iatrude. 
*T was but an instant passed, and here he stood! 
And now wit Out the porta! ¢front she rushed 
And then atdength der tears ui freedom gushed! 


Chapter IV. Gogsip. 


‘ The love of show, alas, that it should Warp 
Our kindliest feelings, by i.s selfish pride.’ 


*So, your beautiful friend Mrs. Carlton, tlie 
brightest star in the galaxy of fashion, has been 
shorn of her beams, they tell me, and has left 
Philadelphia, and buried herself somewhere in 
the shades‘of Kensington;’ said Mr. Mears. 

‘Say rather, she is ruralizing in Kensington. 
I cannot endure to think of such a total eclipse 
for poor Emily,’ said Miss Arabella Folsom, af- 
fectedly sighing, as she clasped her jeweled 
fingers, in a manner to display all the most cost- 
ly and spafkling tings. 

‘ Have you visited her since her retirement?’ 
inquiréd Mr. Mears. 

*O, no. It would pain me excessively to 
meet poor Em ly under a sense of her altered 
fortune! Indeed I fear my emotion would be 
uncontrollable, and thus afflict her. I would 
not spare myself,’ said the young lady, again 
sighing deeply. 

‘ Beil is so devotedly attached to Mrs. Carl- 
ton, that this misfortune has nearly broken her 
heart,’ said Mrs. Folsom the mother. ‘I wish 
she had not so much sensibility.’ 

‘Why, it is rather an unpleasant affair to fail 
in business,’ remarked Mr. Mears; ‘ but it is not 
very uncommon; and I don’t see it is likely to 
do Carlton any serious injury. He has gone out 
to Paris, agent for Halford & Co. a good firm; 
and I hear he is allowéd to do something besides 


‘ 


for his Perhaps, in a few years 


* 
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he will return rich enough to flourish as gay as 
ever.’ 

‘I think, Bell, you had better ride to Ken- 
sington, one of these fine mornings, and call on 
Mrs. Carlton,’ said Mrs. Folsom. 

‘I would, mamma, with all my heart, only she 
lives with her odd old aunt, the Mrs, Eaton, 
whom I used to detest so much. What made 
Emily endure her lt never could imagine; per- 
haps it was that she might havea friend in time 
of need.’ 

‘Mrs. Carlton was incapable of such calculat- 
ing selfishness, I am sure,’ said Mr. Mears 
warmly, forgetting in his zeal for the injured 
absent lady that he was dissenting from the opi- 
nion of her particular friend. 

*O, I dare say you are right, Mr. Mears,’ said 
Miss Folsom, with an air of pique. ‘Emily had 
a Most sweet and winning manner, and really 
she was very amiable, and always appeared to 
love her aunt; but that was no reason why 
others should also adore the old lady. Really, 
to me she was disagreeable. Why, she was al- 
ways prosing about influence of woman, and her 
duties, and moral improvement, and all such 
obsolete stuff. She is a walking lecture, and I 
wonder how Emily can endure to live with her,’ 

‘You would not, Bell, Lam very sure,’ said 

ohn Folsom, as he entered the parlour. 

*No indeed, brother, I could not submit to 
such a humdrum life. Out of fashion, out of 
existence for me.’ 

‘ Bell, how wildly you talk!’ said the mother. 
‘Iam really astonished. Inever heard yuu so 
unsentimental before. Reverses sometimes hap- 
pen to the very rich, and you are not certain of 
always being among the fortunate. ‘To be sure 
da.net knew t L.could do tiie... sliould 
tail!’ and she lace handker- 
chief with a swell of importance. 

‘tL know, I would die at once,’ cried the young 
lady, vehemently. 

Her brother bit his lip, and Mr. Mears, polite- 
ly bowing, bade the ladies good morning. 


Chaper V, Matrimonial Correspondence. 
‘From the wreck of the past, which hath perished, 

Thus much I at least may recall, 

It harh taught me that what I most cherished, 

Deserved to be dearest of all’ 

From Mr. Carlton to his wife. 
Paris, Sept. 18292. 
* * 

You see then, dearest, that my business, or 
rather that of Halford & Co. goes on bravely 
here; and all that disquiets me is my separation 
from you. I often compare my former ideas 
‘ of gay and sunny France,’ with the desert-like 
feelings that now oppress me, whenever I visit, 


as I do occasionally, its scenes of fame and its 


temples of amusement. I feel little interest in 
these things, except as I can combine the new 
objects presented with youriimage in my heart. 
Iwill describe this to Emi, 1 will tell this to 
Emily, I will keep this for Emily, is the lan- 
guage of my soul when | see, hear, or obtain 
any thing that pleases anc interests me. In the 
hurry of business your idea is constantly pre- 
sent, encouraging me to exertion, and I really 
enjoy my toil; but wheffl go to the solitude of 
my own chamber, and finLno Emily to welcome 
me witha smile, and a kind word, I am desolate 
and sad. 

1 wonder how any man can endure life who 
only lives for himself! Dearest Emily, do write 
often, and tell me every thing about yourself 
and little Henry. God bless the boy! 

* * * * * 


From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 
Kensington, Oct, 1822. 

I have a precious piece of news for you, my 
dear husband. Henry can speak a whole sen- 
tence. What do you think it is? but dont guess, 
I want tell you the whole story. Every morn- 
ing after breakfast I have taken him to my cham- 
ber, and there show him your miniature, and 1 
say to him as he kisses it, ‘Itis papa. Henry 
loves papa.’ I wanted he should be in the 
constant habit of remembering and loving you. 
And this morning he said it himself, of his own 
accord. ‘Henry loves papa!’ O, I never was 


so happy! I laughed and wept, and caressed 
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and kissed him, and he was wild with joy, be- 
cause he found he had delighted me so; and he 
said fifty times over * Henry loves ‘papa!’ How 
1 wish you could hear him! 

Thigancident, my dear Charles, has awaken- 

ed a train of serious and happy reflections in my 
mind. Iam quite a convert to my good aunt’s 
theory, that happiness is always found in the 
p ath of duty; and then she has another apo- 
thegm, which 1 hope I shall find as true, that 
adversity has deeper and purer pleasures than 
prosperity. 

Had we, my husband, continued in our pros- 
perity, 1 should probabiy have lost this dear and 
precious pleasure of hearing my child’s first 
sentence. Perhaps, too, instead of having his 
first accents imbued with filial love, and his 
heart strenghtened in its pure feelings by his 
mother’s caresses, he might have given expres- 
sion to some angry passion or selfish appetite, 
that would have defiled his sweet lispings, and 
might have given an evil impulse to his feelings 
which could never have been corrected. OO, it 
is strange that woman can think so much of 
jewels from the mines of earth, when she holds 
the key of the heart’s treasures! I ask myself, 
what amount of wealth would have given me 
the unutterable transport which my babe’s first 
simple sentence has done’ I can answer before 
God, that no amount could have made me so 
Happy. 

* 


From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 
Kensington, July, 1825, | 
* * * * 


* * 


‘How do I pass my time this summer?’ 
is your question. Well as you seem to rely so 
confidently on my confession, it shall be frank 
and full; though somewhat abridged,for patience 
over a long letter is not, I am told, the virtue of 
man. 

First on my list of doings I rank my mater- 
nal duties, pleasures I call them; and if you 
could see little Henry, he is not /ittle now, and 
hear him talk, his voice is as sweet as a bird’s, 
you would think I was a good mother. And 
is not that something in my favour, Charles? 

Then I assist my kind aunt in her housekeep- 
ing; and in her charities too: for though she has 
no great store of worldly goods, she is rich in 
good works. Do you wish to know what I 
contribute? My sympathies, my attentions, kind 
words and encouraging smiles, and, really, 
Charles, I never received so expressive, and as 
I think, so sincere gratitude, for all my bounte- 
ous gifts, (you know we did give largely in 
Philadelphia,) as I now have showered upon 
me, for my good will merely. Charity of spirit 
towards the poor is more popular with them, 
and more beneficial too, than charities in money. 

But amusements, ah, I have them plenty; I 
walk, ride, and botanize. If you could see 
Henry and me out gathering flowers, and hear 
his glad laugh when he finds one, and laugh as 
loud as he, you would think it was amusing to 
botanize. ‘Then my music is a delightful plea- 
sure, because then, Charles, I feel as if my 
spirit was communing with yours. Thank you 
a thousand times for your last collection, the 
pieces are all charming,» and can perform that 
‘divine air,’ as you style it, charmingly; at least, 
so says Monsieur D ;and you used tothink 
him the standard of taste in music. Seriously, 
1 do think [I have made great proficiency in 
music this last year; send me the song's you pre- 
fer, and when you return you will hear me sing 


like a Prima Donna. 
* * * 


* * 


* * 

From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 

‘ Kensington, July 4th, 1824. 
* 


* * * 


* 


You can hardly imagine, my dear Charles, 
how happy your last letter made me! and you 
think, that in one year more, you will be able 
to return, with sufficient to pay our creditors.— 
And then we will celebrate our independence, 
Charies! What ahappy day it will be; and 
how different, tov, the sources of our happi- 


ness from that which] once foolishly thought 
was the basis of enjoyment! 


I will tell you why I write with such warmth; 
you will, I know, be glad to learn thatone debt 
is paid. About three months ago a poor wo- 
man came from Philadelphia to our neighbor- 
hood in search of employment. She called at 
our house; and aunt being out, I went down to 
see the woman. She looked wretchedly, and 
when she saw I pitied her, she went on to tell 
a long story of troubles, how she had lived in 
the city, kept a confectioner’s shop, being un- 
fortunate in her customers, till finally she had 


to give up her trade; and her husband, for her 
debts, had been sent to jail. 

Lasked her why she was unfortunate in her 
customers’ ‘O,’ said she, ‘they did not pay me;’ 
and she went onto name a number of ladies, 
who were foremost among the fashionables 
when I was in town, as delinquents, And then 
Charles, she ‘named my name’ among the rest. 
‘There was that pretty Mrs. Carlton, (I give 
her words) she owed me ahundred dollars when 
her husband failed.’ 

My face was crimson I believe: the woman 
started to see my agitation, and then she recol- 
lected me. I do not think she had before any 
idea who Iwas. Don’t think, Charles, that I 
am wofully altered. She hadnever seen me 
dressed so plainly, and shall I tell you the com- 
pliment? She said she had never seen me look 
so handsome, so very handsome, for, said she, 
‘I never saw you have such healthy,rosy cheeks 
before.’ 

I remember purchasing confectionary of her 
the last winter we were in town, but I had 
never thought of it since. One hundred dol- 
lars! and the articles were nearly all furnished, 
she said, for our last grand party. Of the ‘dear 
five hundred friends’ I then invited, only five 
have ever shown a wish to continue the friend- 
ship, since our failure. 

One hundred dollars! The poor woman s1id 
it would release her husband from jail. Is ld 
my pearls, Charles, and paid her. And the 
pride and pleasure I felt that first evening 1 
wore them, when you whispered they became 
me, was nothing to my exultation when L had 
seen the poor creature to release her husband. 

From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 

Kensington, January, 1825. 

My dear Charles—I have sad, sad news.— 
John Folsom is dead; shot himself last Friday 
night! He left a note, stating that his proper- 
ty was gone;and that he trusted God would 
have more mercy for his sin, than the world 
would for his poverty. Mistaken man, to fear 
the world’s contumely more than the law of 
his God! 

O, how I do pity his mother and sister; poor 
Bell, I once loved her like a sister;she has en- 
tirely neglected me since my retirement, and so 
I thought but little of her; but now I feel my 
affection all revive. Poor girl; how I wish | 
could comfort her! If they had only lost their 
property, it would have been nothing. I could 
have told them that there are a thousand sources 
of happiness independent of wealth and fash- 
ion; pleasures which may be enjoyed without 
money; but what can I say now? What should 
Ihave done? How been, if you, O, my beloved 
husband—how thankful I feel that God has sus- 


tained us in our reverses— 


* 


From Mr. Carlton to his wife. 

Paris, April, 1825. 

What shallI say, love, respecting the sad 
news’? Lam greatly distressed. Poor Folsom: 
he was much to be pitied. Youdo not, cannot 
know his temptations to the rash and wicked 
act; but my acquaintance with his character, and 
with the Mania of his mother and sister to be 
among the fashionables, has led me to the most 
painful reflections on his unhappy fate. He 
was ambitious, but naturally generous and en- 
thusiastic, and had his pride been rightly direct- 
ed towards useful and noble objects, he would 
have made a noble minded and useful man. 

But his mother and sister thought only of 
show and eclat; and they bound down his spirit 
to the circle of the world of fashion. In their 
esteem he was the greatest man, who could 
keep the most expensive establishment, and 
afford thefemales of his family the most costly 
array. It was their reproaches and complaints 
which poor John dared not meet, He could 
have braved the world; but there was no rest 
at home. 

Do not think I am placing all the sins of my 
sex to the account of yours. We have along 
and dark catalogue of our own: but I do think 
that, in our country, it isin woman’s power, if 
she would rightly exert her maral influence, to 
call forth our virtues, and even to make our im- 
petuous passions subservient to great and glori-' 
ous purposes. But if the American women 
worship wealth, the men will sacrifice their 
souls to gain it. , 

A thousand, thousand blessings on you, my 
love. You have sustained my spirit by your 
cheerful affection, and your example and coun- 
sel are every day strengthening in me the deter- 
mination tobe worthy of such a wife. Pray for 


x 


me, that my heart may be purified from all sin- 


Ae 


ful and worldly affections, and kept from those 
fierce temptations which only heavenly grace 
can enables to overcome, Your husband, 


CHARLES CARLTON. 
Chapter Vi. News. 


‘ Ill-favored is the bearer of ill-news.’ 

‘There is a gentleman below who has a let- 
ter for Mrs. Carlton,’ said the domestic. 

‘Why did he not sdnd it up?’ 

* He said it was not to you, madam, but he 
had brought it for you to read, and he wished 
to make some explanations, 

‘})id he give his name” 

‘Yes, madam. Mr. Cole.’ 

* Cole, Cole, I do not recollect any person of 
that name. It is a very elegant name, Cole;’ 
and Mrs. Carlton, as she hurried to finish her 
toliette, endeavored by dwelling on the name, 
to keep from her heart the agitating dread of 
some impending evil. What evil could she 
fear except as connected with the fate of her 
husband? She had not heard from him for se- 
veral months. 

‘ Mrs, Carlton, Sir. Mr. Cole started at the 
announcement, He had not anticipated seeing 
a solitary wife locking so like an angel. She 
was arrayed in a pure white robe, no ornaments, 
angels never wear them. 

‘I have received a letter from my French 
correspondent, making kind enquiries respect- 
ing Mr. Carlton, supposing him in Philadelphia, 
madam.’ 

‘Well, Sir.’ 

‘Mr. Halford wished me to ascertain if you 
had heard from your husband of late.’ 

‘It is some time since; about, about,’ and a 
burning blush rushed over her cheek, and then 
as suddenly ebbing, left her face white as new- 
fallen snow, 

* How long did you say? madam.’ 

* Nearly six months;’ and her voice sank with 
the suffocating sensation at her heart, as she 
thought, ‘how long!” 

‘Mr. Carlton, it seems, left Paris about four 
months since.’ 

‘ Just the time he named in his letter that he 
should embark for home, O, what has happen- 
ed? Whereis he? Can you tell me? The 


— 


ed. ‘She shall go to Paris. I will conquer my- 
self. I will talk to her of her husband; he was 
an excellent man, and worthy her love. There! 
there! Is notthat he? Merciful Heaven! my 
prayers are heard! It is Charles!’ 

‘I sent you a long letter the day before I left 
Paris, detailing all the reasons which induced 
me to go to Constantinople; and stating also the 
probability that you might not receive another 
letter or hear from me, till I had the blessed 
privilege of thus assuring you of my health and 
happiness,’ and Charles Carlton alternately 
pressed the pale lip of his wife and the rosy 
cheeks of his boy, as they were both encircled: 
in his arms. 

‘ The letter never reached me, and, Charles, 
you cannot know how this silence distr ssed 
me.’ 

‘I see it, I feel it too well, myownlove. 
had anticipated your affliction, not all the bright 
prospects held out by Mr. Dupin, would have 
weighed a feather. I would have come to you.’ 

*O never think of it, Charles. It is_over; 
you are here, and I shall soon be well; and then 
how happy we will be! you must not leave me 
again.’ 

‘ Never, never. I have money enough, be- 
sides paying all my creditors, except Mr. Hal- 
ford, who has voluntarily relinquished his claim, 
to begin business again for myself. We shall 
know how to estimate our blessings, how to en- 
joy them. Wewill live for domestic happiness, 
for social improvement, for religious duties.’ 

‘But never again, my husband, for fashiona- 
ble display. 

‘ Never, Emily.’ 


From the N. Y. Ladies’ Compamion. 


STORY OF HENRY BLACK. 


RE-WRITTEN FOR THIS WORK. 


Comparatively few individuals ever attain a 
knowledge of their own incapabilities. The de- 
sire of whiling away the passing moments with 
the greatest posslble amount of ease, and the 
least possible expenditure of exertion, is seem- 
ingly so inherent in human nature, that we are 


letter!’ 

‘Be calm, madam; pray be calm,’ said Mr. 
Cole, in a most soothing tone. ‘Nothing has 
happened that we can ascertain. Mr. Carlton 
was highly respected at Paris, and this letter, 
you may see it, only speaks in general terms of 
his departure. Becalm, Mrs. Carlton, pray do 
not afflict yourself. What! ho! help! the lady 
has fainted!’ 

‘Strange she should faint! I never thought a 
wife cared so much for her husband. I won- 
der who would grieve if I should be lost? Pll 
marry; that’s settled; Il marry;—so thought 
Mr. Cole as he rode homewards, 


Chapler Vil. The Denouement. 
‘Hope is brightest when it dawns from fears.’ 


* Doctor, how do you find my poor little niece, 
Mrs. Carlton, this morning!’ said Mrs. Eaton. 

‘No better, no better, heart sick, Mrs. Eaton. 
Medicines do little good in such cases,’ 

* You still recommend travelling ?? 

‘Yes, Madam.’ 

* A sea voyage?’ 

*T should say it promised to be beneficial.’ 

‘To France.’ 

‘ Yes, take her to Paris; let her see the friends 
of her late husband, and hear their praises of 
his character. Such things awaken the cur- 
rent of life, and its thoughts; if you can arouse 
these, the mother will triumph in her heart, and 
she will strive iv become reconciled to the dis- 
pensation of Providence, and to life for her 
child’s sake.’ 

‘A Christian should always be reconciled,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Eaton. 

‘ True, but Christians need motives to obedi- 
ence; and in cases of severe afiliction these 
motives should be placed in the most touching 
light. Pardon me, madam;1 know I am only 
repeating your sentiments, those, indeed, which 
Lhave learned from your own lips and life.’ 

* O, doctor, youhave probed me to the quick. 
I am the selfish one, the unreconciled. I did 
not repine that the affections of my niece were 
given to Mr. Carlton. 1 felt that she ought to 
love her husband better than any other earthly 
friend. But I cannot bear that the whole heart 
of my precious child should be buried in the 
grave of her husband; I want her to turn to me.’ 

* And so she will, madam, as soon as this tor- 
por of gricf is in some measure removed.’ 


* Dear Emily,’ said Mrs. Eaton, greatly mov- 


convinced ninety-nine individuals ina hundred 
go cut of the worl “for the most part ignorant 
of the full range ofteneir faculties. | Man is es- 
sentially Epicurean in his dispositions. ** Carpe 
diem” {seize the passing enjoyments of the 
hour,) as far as animal enjoyment goes, is 
the guiding maxim of his life; and it is, gener- 
ally speaking, only by the occurrence of some 
compulsive crisis that he is startled into the 
knowledge and use of the abilities with which 
nature has endowed him. To hear people talk, 
one would be led to conclude that the Almigh- 
ty is excessively partial in the distribution of 
mental gifts; while instances are every day oc- 
curring around us, to prove that the imagined 
discrepancy rests almost entirely with ourselves. 
How often have we smiled at such and such a 
one being pointed out as a remarkab/yclever man; 
while we were aware that, Aad circumstances 
permitted him, he would never have been in 
pe slightest degree distinguished above his fel- 
ows. 

It isa melancholy truth, that the motives 
which stimulate most men to exertion, and lead 
them to a discovery of their own talents, are 
either such as are condemned by the principles 
of correct morals, or originate in circumstances 
which they most unwillingly submit to. Vani- 
ty, ambition, avarice, necessity—all are power- 
ful agents in the good work; but how few pro- 
ceed upon the only truly commendable princi- 
ple—the duty incumbent on them to make the 
fullest and best use ofthe powers with which 
they are gifted! How few voluntarily ap- 
ply themselves to the disciplining and improv- 
ing their own minds, as if they imagined the pro- 
cess was merely one of trouble and inconven- 
ience, without any immediate equivalent bene- 
fit or enjoyment accruing therefrom! For ex- 
ample, we know many men whose necessary oc- 
cupations—requiring little or no mental exer- 
tion, be it observed—do not engage more of 
their time than fromnine in the morning till four 
in the afternon; that is to say, seven hours out 
of the twenty-four, the other seventeen are con- 
sumed in eating, drinking, sleeping, and desul- 
tory amusements. Yet tliese individuals regard 
themselves, and are regarded by the world, 
as fulfilling respectably all the purpose of life. 
They are moral in their behavior, punctual and 
attentive to business,and maintain themselves 
in independence—some of them in affluence, 
and what more can be demanded of them? How 
have we regretted to think that there are 
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amongst them more than one who, did they but 
dedicate one fifteenth part of their leisure time 
to study and self-improvement, are qualified by 
nature to become the brightest ornaments of 
society; and attain distinction in any department 
of literature, art or science, towhichthey might 
direct their attention; but who will go downto 
the grave perfectly undistinguished, and igno- 
rant in themselves of the fine gifts which they 
have suffered to remain uncultivated and unem- 
ployed. It was a beautiful and animating theo- 
ry of the philosopher, and one which, however 
visionary it may be reckoned, it were well if it 
was acted on as if true: namely, that there are 
gradations of happiness in futurity, to which the 
souls of men will be raised, according to the 
state of moral and intellectual excellence they 
have attained in the body, meaning thereby, 
that those who have made the greatest progress 
in self-improvement on earth, will experience (as 
they will be capable of appreciating) a more 
refined and exalted species of bliss hereafter, 
than others who have neglected the same op- 
portunities. 

Why so large a portion of the human race 
should come to regard cultivation of their facul- 
ties, and improvement of their minds, as a hard 
task and the intervals of escape from these as 
the only periods of enjoyment, would lead us 
into an investigation far too lengthy and meta- 
physical for our pages. But unquestionably, 
independent of the natural predisposition of the 
human mind to idleness, much, very much, is 
to be attributed to errors in early training.— 
That system is yet too much in praetice which 
naturally leads a boy to infer that his hours of 
study and instruction are periods of harsh pen- 
ance and natural restraint. The boy who is 
taught to consider the hours of play as the on- 
ly season of delight, and to look upon a pro- 
longation of it as a reward, inevitably carries 
forward with him the same feelings into the 
more advanced and perilous stages of life. 
Necessity, indeed, may compel him to exert 
himself for a subsistence; but he who works 
from a sense of compulsion, seldom works to 
permanent advantage. He performs his du- 
ties with reluctance and disgust, and flies from 
them whenever he can; and unless he happily 
acquires more correct views of life, it is odds 
that he either altogether sinks, or drags out 
his existence a discontented, unsettled, and 
poverty--stricken man, painfully drudging 
through an hour, that he may have the means 
of idling away the next. But even should for- 
tune prove favorable to him, there still remains 
the great moral evil which we have been en- 
deavoring to point out. He considers his exer- 
tions in the necessary occupations of life as the 
only call imperative upon him; he neglects all 
the finer qualities of his nature, and remains 
totally unacquainted with the extent of his own 
facuities, the sacred duty and advantage of cul- 
tivating them, and the refined enjoyment that 
flows from doing so. 

In illustration of these remarks, we will here 
give an instance, where a young man of talent 
and principle was happily rescued from the 
consequences of indolence and bad early train- 
ing, and awakened to the knowledge and exer- 
tion of his faculties. Many years have now 
elapsed since the circumstances took place; but 
the principles of human nature are as invariable 
as they are unlimited; and we may mention, 
that the ancedote was told us by one who was 
personally acquainted with the parties con- 
cerned. 

It is now upwards of fifty years since a 
young man named Henry Black, was attending 
the classes of the University. His parents were 
highly respectable, but extremely poor, and 
the cost of his maintenance and education was 
defrayed by a rich uncle, to whose wealth, in 
the absence of all other relatives, it was natural 
to suppose he would become heir. Knowing 
this, Henry Black adopted the idea which most 
young men in his station are apt to do; name- 
ly, that, seeing he had the certainty of an am- 
ple fortune before him, it would be but a waste 
of time and labor to-vex himself with hard stu- 
dy, and learning things which he would never 
have any use for. In this humor he passed ea- 
sily through his classical curriculum, for little 
was exacted from the students then beyond 
personal appearance in the class-room; but as 
decency required him to fix upon some profes- 
sion as an ostensible means of subsistence, at 
the end of his course he selected that of medi- 
cine. At that time a young physician of great 
promise had lately begun, a somewhat rare cir- 
cumstance in those days—to give a course of 
private lectures; and so fasthad his reputation 


risen, that itsoon was considered by the stu- 
dents an indispensable part of their profession- 
al education to attend him fora season. Hen- 
ry Black, of course, became a pupil; but he 
soon found reason to regret taking out his tick- 
et. His new instructor was a very different 
man from the easy-going indulgent professors. 
He instituted a system of rigorous and frequent 
individual examination upon the subjects of his 
lectures, not by the usual mode of appointing 
fixed days for that purpose, but calling upon 
the students indiscriminately, and when least 
expected, so that ther were necessitated always 
to be in their place and on the alert. ‘The ef- 
fects of poor Black’s indolent habits and _indif- 
ference to his studies were soon visible; and he 
speedily became conspicuous in the class for 
his ignorance and inattention. ‘he teacher 
was stern and unrelenting, and would not be 
satisfied with the invariable reply of “not pre- 
pared,” with which his pupil endeavoured to 
shelter himself from his interrogatories. On the 
contrary, he redoubled his calls upon him, and 
his reprimands became more and more severe, 
until Henry at last thought proper to wait up- 
on him, and state that his attendance at the 
class was merely by way of pastime—that he had 
no intention of following out his profession— 
and, in short, explained his situation and future 
prospects with no small degree of self impor- 
tance. The physician listened to him with a 
smile of contempt, but said nothing. In the 
class next day, however, he took occasion to ad- 
vert to the mean spirit of some young men, who 
because born to a competency, reckoned them- 
selves entitled to forego all personal exertion— 
to sit down in sloth and ignorance, and_basely 
content themselves with feeding upon the earn- 
nings of others. He expatiated at great length 
upon the sinfulness as well as degradation of 
such conduct, illustrating his remarks by the 
parable of the slothful servant who hid the ¢a- 
lent given him by his master in the earth. The 
lecturer did not speak of Henry Black by name, 
but the allusions were too pointed to be mis- 
understood; and, in fact, the confusion manifes 

ted by the pupil would have betrayed him. 
The young man retired from the class-room, 
boiling with shame and indignation; but the lat- 
ter feeling soon obtained the mastery of the 
former, and in his foolish rage he wrote a vio- 
lent letter to the physician, demanding an apo- 
logy. This only made matters worse. Next 
day, the lecturer took out the epistle from his 
pocket, and read it aloud to his pupils, com- 
menting upon it as he proceeded in terms of 
severe and cutting irony. He had ‘scarcely 
reached home, when a young man waited upon 
him as Mr. Black’s friend, with a demand either 
of a public apology, or of what was then, as now 
termed the satisfaction of a gentleman. The 
physician treated both alternatives with scorn; 
adding, that whatever were Mr. Black’s ‘pros 
pects, the difference between their present res- 
pective ranks in life sufficiently entitled him to- 
refuse any meeting of a hostile nature. The 
young man then reqested a few lines, stating the 
latter view of the matter for the satisfaction of 
his principal; which the physician readily gave 
him, and he returned to Black, expecting a re- 
newed scene of passion and violence. But the 
result was very Cifferent. Forsome time after 
reading the physician’s note, Henry Black ap- 
peared so stunned and overwhelmed, that his 
friend began to fear for his reason; but he 
gradually recovered himself, and seemed to be 
forming some internal resolution. He at last 
calmly took the physician’s note, wrote some- 
thing on the back of it,and enclosed it in an 
envelope, which he sealed and delivered to his 
friend. ‘Keep this, my friend,” said he; “this 
affair shall go no farther at present, | promise 
you; andI beg you will endeavor to forget all 
the circumstances connected with it, until I 
again ask this packet from you.” The other 
stared with surprise, but undertook the charge 
requested of him, mentioning at the same time 
another place of depositing it, incase of his own 
death, or his leaving the country. 

From that hour Henry Black was a changed 
man. From notorious idleness and vacancy of 
mind, he became remarkable for studiousness 
and assiduity. Nothing could divert him from 
his*studies, which were now principally direct- 
ed to the science of surgery; and in due time he 
received his diploma, with the most flatterin 
marks of his instructors’ approbation. At this 
time his relatives strongly urged him to com- 
mence practice in his native district, but he re- 
sisted all their solicitations, and proceeded to 
London, where after prosecuting his studies for 
some time farther, he obtained an appointment 


on board a msn-of-war, ther about to proceed 
tothe coucluding scene of the American contest, 
There the ship was engaged in several actions, 
and Henry Black discharged his duties with a 
professional skill, and an anxious humanity, that 
endeared him both to officers andcrew. Upon 
the conclusion of the war in 1772, the ship was 
ordered toa station*in one of the West India 
Islands, and thither the young surgeon proceed- 
ed. He had scarcely arrived, when he received 
a notification of his uncle’s death, who had left 
him sole heir toall his great wealth. The only 
reply he made to this communication was a let- 
ter appointing certain individuals trustees upon 
his property; directing the greatest part of his 
income to be paid over to his parents in the 


the funds. He was determined to remain and 
practice in the island, and was fortunate enough 
to be soon afterwards appointed surgeon of the 
naval hospital at the sea-port where his ship was 
stationed. He acquired, by degrees, great 
celebrity; but it is needless to detail his career 
during the ten years he remained on the island. 
Suffice it to say, that betweenthe emoluments 
of his situation, and the produce of his general 
practice, he acquired in that period a fortune 
much more ample than what had been be- 
queathed tohim. He then embarked for his 
native land, and upon his arrival in London 
graduated as a physician. 

Meanwhile his former instructor had increased 
in fame and opulence, and at the period at 
which we have now arrived, had held a profes- 
sor’s chair in the University for several years— 
which, by the way, he occupied to the extreme 
limits of a very long life. He was seated in his 
study one evening, when a gentleman on urgent 
business was announced, and the stranger with- 
out ceremony followed the servant into the 
apartment. 

**You are Doctor 
the stranger. 

“Tam!” 

‘¢Then, Sir, Iam Doctor Black,” observed 
his visiter emphatically. 

“Pray, Sir,’? asked the professor, after a con- 
siderable pause of surprise at his tone and man- 
ner, ‘is this a professional visit? for—excuse me 
}+—I am sure, that is, I do not recollect of our 
having met before, Dr. Black.” 

“We have met, Sir; but it was when we were 
differently situated towards each other. Do 
you not remember a Mr. Henry Black, a pupil 
of yours some fourteen years ago, whom you 
wantonly exposed to shame, and treated with 
insult before your whole class, and afterwards 
refused the slightest satisfaction to his wounded 
feelings?” 

‘* Really, Sir, such a circumstance has alto- 
gether escaped me.” 

‘¢Perhaps, Sir,” observed Black, handing him 
a slip of paper, “this document may recal it to 
your recollection,” The other took and read 
the contents, and then replied musingly. 

‘1 think I do recollect some of the circum- 
stances connected with this writing, and that 
the individual who wishedto provoke me to 
fight was an idle young man, who because he 
had the prospect of succeeding to the fortune 
of some rich relation, thought it unnecessary to 
apply himself to his studies. But may I ask 
your purpose in recurring to an affair of this 
nature after such a length of time?” 

*“* Because it is only now that he could speak 
to you upon an equal footing. Iam the indi- 
vidual, Sir—I have been prosecuting my pro- 
fession abroad almost ever since the date of that 
paper, until within the last few months—I have 
earned a fortune by my own exertions—the 
difference of our rank is now removed—there, 
Sir, are the certificates of my degrees. And 
now, Sir, [am come to claim that satisfaction 
asa physician which you refused to grant me 
as a student.” 


‘‘This is most singular,” said the professor, 
in astonishment. “Is it possible, Sir, that you 
have brooded over this matter for the space of 
fourteen years? Excuse me if I say, Sir, that 
such a disposition is but little consistent with 
the principles of a Christian.” 

“That is nothing to the purpose now, Sir. 
To obtain my present privilege has been the 
grand aim of my life; and but for that, I would 
not have been the Independent and profession- 


, Sir, I believe,” said 


£ manI now am.” 


‘In that case,” replied the professor kindly, 
witha pleased emotion, “it would ill become 
me to refuse such a boon toa man whom I 
have caused to labor so hard for it. Let me 
hope, however, that you will agree to pacific 
terms. 


meantime, and the remainder to be invested in x 


I must certainly have been guilty of 


something unduly and undeservedly severe to- 
wards a man capable of exerting such remark- 
able determination of purpose. Dr. Black, I 
beg you will accept of my apology: along with 


t—if it seems worth your while—my friend- 
ship.” 


**L accept of both, returned his visiter, “with 
pleasure and gratitude. And now allow me to 
say, that from the bottom of my heart, I thank 
you for the lessons you have read me. I 
knew not myselftill then; it is you I have to 
thank for awakening me to asense of the sacred 
duties of existence; and let me add, should you 
ever again find a pupil surrendering himself, as 
I did, to habits of idleness and indolence, [hope 
rou will administer a dose that will operate as 
salutarily as that which has proved my own sal- 
vation. In the mean time, however, be pleas- 
ed to look at the back ofthat paper, and ob- 
serve what were the first violent effects of your 
prescription. That a resolution formed in the 
spirit revenge should have been blessed with 
such happp results, is more than I deserve.” 


The professor turned over the slip of paper, 
and there read in words too solemn to be here 
set down, a vow, that the writer would toil 
without intermission until he had made an in- 
dependence by his own exertions, and attained 
a rank and reputation to entitle him to demand 
satisfaction for the injury he had received. 


Such is a veritable account of the remark- 
able history of Henry Black. Of the early part 
of his character, there are at all times but too 
many prototypes to be found—of his subse- 
quent career, unfortunately too few. But it is 
not so much of the young and thoughtless that 
we are at present ‘speaking, as of the great 
mass of individuals, who, without the necessity 
of laboring hard for their daily bread, dissipate 
their leisure time in the most frivolous, and too 
often in the most pernicious amusement. It is 
upon these that we would wish to impress not 
only the sinfulness, but the positive amount of 
pure, rational, and satisfactory enjoyment they 
deny themselves, by suffering themselves to lie 
dormant. They neither fulfill the intentions of 
their Creator, nor do justice to themselves or 
their fellow-creatures; and it is feared that in 
this and other respects, the sin of omission, so 
seldom and so lightly thought of by mankind, 
would, upon strict investigation, be found even 
to outweigh those of palpable transgression. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine, 


INCIDENTS ON THE HUDSON. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 


M. Chabert, the fire-eater, would have found 
New-York uncomfortable. I would mention 
the height ofthe thermometer, but for the aver- 
sion I have to figures. Broadway, at noon, had 
been known to fry soles. 

I had fixed upon the first of August for my 
/annual trip to Saratoga; and, with a straw hat, a 
| portmanteau, anda black boy, was huddled into 
‘the “ rather-faster-than-lightning” steamer, 
North America, with about seven hundred other 
people, like myself, justin time. Some hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen and ladies, thirty sec- 
onds too late, stood ** larding” the pine chips 
upon the pier, gazing after thé vanishing boat 
,through showers of perspiration. Away we 
| ** streaked” at the rate of twelve miles in the 
hour against the current, and by the time I had 
penetrated to the baggage-closet, and seated 
William Wilberforce upon my portmanteau, 
with orders not to stir for eleven hours and 
seven minutes, we were far up the Hudson, 
opening into its hills and rocks, like a witches’ 
party streaming through the Harz in a caldron. 

A North-river steamboat, as a Vermont boy 
would phrase it, is another guess sort v’ thing 
from a Britisher. A coal-barge and an eight-oars 
onthe Thames are scarce more dissimilar. Built 
for smooth water only, our river-boats are long, 
shallow, and graceful, of the exquisite propor- 
tions ofa pleasure-yacht, and painted as bril- 
liantly and fantastically as an Indian shell.— 
With her bow just leaning up from the surface 
of the stream, her cut-water throwing off a 
curved aud transparent sheet from either side, 
her white awnings, her magical speed, and the 
gay spectacle of a thousand well-dressed peo- 
ple on her open decks, 1 know nothing prettier 
than the vision that shoots by your door, as-you 
sit smoking in your leaf-darkened portico om 
the bold shore of the Hudson. 


veral copies of which are to be found in every 
boat, serving the same purpose to the feelings 
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of the passengers as the escape-valve to the en- 
gine, ) laid on a sofa before me, and taking it 
up, as much as to say, ‘I will be let alone,” | 
commenced, dividing my attention, in my usual 
quiet way, between the varied panorama of rock 
and valley, flying backward in our progress, 
and the as varied multitude about me. 

For the mass of the women, as far as satin 
slippers, hats, dresses, and gloves could go, a 
Frenchman might have fancied himself in the 
midst of a transplantation from the Boulevards. 
In London, French fashions are, in a manner, 
anglified; but an American woman luoks on the 
productions of Airbeau, Boivin, and Maneur', as 
a translator of the Talmud on the inspired text. 
The slight figure and small feet of the race, ra- 
ther favour the resemblance; and a French mil- 
liner, who would probably come to America ex- 
pecting to see bears and buffaloes prowling 
about the landing-place, would rub her eyes in 
New York, and imagine she was still in France, 
and had crossed, perhaps, only the broad part 
of the Seine. 

The men were a more original study. Near 
me sat a Kentuckian on three chairs. He had 
been to the metropolis, evidently for the first 
time, and had “looked round sharp.” In a fist 
like the end of the club of Hercules, was crushed 
a pair of French kid gloves, which, if they had 
fulfilled to him a glove’s destiny, would flatter 
“the rich man” that “the camel” might yet 
give him the required precedent. His hair had 
still the traces of having been astonished with 
curling tongs, and across his Atlantean breast was 
looped, ina complicated zigzag, a chain that 
must have cost hima wilderness of racoon-skins. 
His coat was evidently the production of a Mis- 
sissippi tailor, though of the finest English ma- 
terial; bis shirt-bosom was ruffled like a swan 
with her feathers full spread, and a black silk 
cravat, tied in a kind of a curse-me-if-I-care sort 
of a knot, flung out its ends like the arms of an 
Italian improvisatore. With all this he was a 
man to look upon with respect. His under-jaw 
was set up to its fellow with an habitual deter- 
mination that would throw a hickory-tree into 
a shiver; but frank good-nature, and the most 
absolute freedom from suspicion, lay at large in 
his Ajacean features, mixed with an earnestness 
that commended itself at once to your hking. 

In a retired corner, near the wheel, stood a 
group of Indians, as motionless, by the hour to- 
gether, as figures carved in rosso antico. They 
had been on their melancholy annual visit to 
the now cultivated shores of Connecticut, the 
burial-place, but unforgotten and once wild 
home of their fathers. With the money given 
them by the romantic persons, whose sympa- 
thies are yearly moved by these stern and poet- 
ical pilgrims, they had taken a passage in the 
“ fire-canoe,” which would set them two hun- 
dred miles on their weary journey back to the 
prairies. Their Apollo-like forms loosely draped 
in blankets, their gaudy wampum-belts and fea- 
thers, the muscular arm and close clutch upon 
the rifle, the total absence of surprise at the un- 
accustomed wonders about them, and the low- 
ering and settled scorn and dislike expressed tn 
their copper faces, would have powerfully im- 
pressed a European, The only person on whom 
they deigned to glance was the Kentuckian, 
and at him they occasionally stole a look, as if, 
through all his metropolitan finery, they recog- 

nised metal with whose ring they were familiar. 

There were three foreigners on board, two of 
them companions, and one apparently alone. 
With their coats too small for them, their thick 
soled boots and sturdy figures, ccllarless cra- 
vats, and assumed unconsciousness of the pres- 
ence of another living soul, they were recogniz- 
able at once as Englishmen. To most of the 
people on board they probably appeared equal- 
ly well dressed, and of equal pretensions to the 
character of gentlemen; but any one who had 
made observations between Temple-Bar and 
the steps of Crockford’s, would easily resolve 
them into two Birmingham bagmen, “sinking 
the shop,” and a quiet gentleman on a tour of 
information. 

The only other persons I particularly noted 
were a southerner, probably the son of a planter 
from Alabama, and a beautiful girl, dressed in 
singularly bad taste, who seemed his sister. 1 
knew the *“‘specimen” well. ‘The indolent at- 
titude, the thin, but powerful!y-jointed frame, 
the prompt politeness, the air of superiority ac- 
quired from constant command over slaves, the 
mouth habitually flexible, and looking el@quent 

_ even in silence, and the eye, in which slept a 
* © yolcano of violent passions, were the markg that 
q@** owed him of a race which I had studied much, 
and preferred to all the many and distinct class 
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es of my countrymen. His sister was of the 
slightest and most fragile figure, graceful asa 
fawn, but with no trace of the dancing- master’s 
precepts in her motions, vivid in her attention 
to every thing about her, and amused with all 
she saw, a copy of Lalla Rookh sticking from 
the pocket of her French apron, a number of 
gold chains hung outside her travelling habit 
and looped to her belt, and a glorious profusion 
of dark curls broke loose from her combs, fivat- 
ing unheeded over her shoulders. 

Toward noon we rounded West Point, and 
shot suddenly into the overshadowed gorge of 
the mountains, as if we were dashing into the 
vein of a silver mine laid open and molten into 
a flowing river by a flash of lightning. (The 
figure should be Satan Montgomery’s—but I 
can, in no other way, give an idea of the sudden 
darkening of the Hudson, and the underground 
effect of the sharp, overhanging mountains as 
you sweep first into the Highlands. ) 

The solitary Englishman, who had been 
watching the southern beauty with the greatest 
apparent interest, had lounged over to her side 
of the boat, and, with the instinctive knowledge 
fhat women have of character, she had shrunk 

rom the more obtrusive attempts of the Brum- 
magems to engage her in conversation, and ad- 
dressed some remark to him, which seemed to 
have advanced them, at once, to acquaintances 
ofa year. They were admiring the stupendous 
scenery together « moment before the boat 
stopped for a passenger, off a small town above 
the Point. As the wheels were checked, there 
was a sudden splash in the water, anda cry of 
‘6a lady overboard!” I looked for the fair 
creature who had been standing before me, and 
she was gone. The boat was sweeping on, 
and, asI darted to the railing, saw the gurgling 
eddy where something had gone down, and, in 
the next minute, the Kentuckian and the young- 
est of the Indians rushed together to the stern, 
and, clearing the tafferel with tremendous leaps, 
dived side by side into the centre of the foaming 
circle. The Englishman had coolly seized a 
rope, and, by the time they re-appeared, stood 
on the railing with a coil in his hand, and flung 
it with accurate calculation directly over them. 
With immoveably grave faces, and eyes blinded 
with water, the two divers rose, holding high 
between them——a large pine faggot! Shouts 
of laughter pealed from the boat, and the Ken- 
tuckian, discovering his error, gave the log an 
indignant fling behind, and, taking hold of the 
rope, lay quietly to be drawn in, while the In- 
dian, disdaining assistance, darted. through the 
wake of the boat with arrowy swiftness, and 
sprang up the side with the agility of a tiger-cat. 
The lady re-appeared from the cabin as they 
jumped, dripping, upon the deck; the Ken- 
tuckian shuok himself and sat down in the sun 
todry, and the graceful and stern Indian, too 
proud even to put the wild, wet hair away from 
his forehead, resumed his place and folded his 
arms, as indifferent and calm, save the suppress- 
ed heaving of his chest, as if he had never stir- 
red from his stone-like posture. 

An hour or two more brought us to the foot 
of the Catskills, and here the boat lay «alongside 
the pier to discharge those of her passengers 
who were bound tothe house on the mountain. 
A hundred or more movedto the gangway at 
the summons to get ready, and among them 
the southerners and the Kentuckian. 1 had be- 
gun to fecl an interest in our fair fellow-passen- 
ger, and I suddenly determined to join their 
party—a resolution to which the Englishman 
seemed to come at the same moment, and pro- 
bably for the same reason. 

We slept at the pretty village onthe bank of 
the river, and the next day made the twelve 
hours’ ascent through glen and forest, our way 
skirted with the most gorgeous and odorous 
flowers, and turned aside and towered over by 
trees, whose hoary and moss-covered trunks 
would have stretched the conceptions of the 
“savage Rosa.” Every thing that was not 
lovely was gigantesque and awful. The rocks 
were split with a visible impress of the Almigh- 
ty power that had torn them apart, and the 
daring and dizzy crags spurred into the sky as 
if the arms of the buried and frenzied Titan 
were thrusting them from the mountain’s bo- 
som. It gave one a kind of maddening desire 
to shout and leap—the energy with which it 
filled the mind so outmeasured the power of the 
frame. 

Near the end of our journey we stopped to- 
gether on a jutting rock to look back on the 
obstacles we had overcome. The view extend- 
ed over forty or fifty miles of vale and moun- 
tain, and with a half-shut eye, it looked, in its 


green and lavish foliage, like a near and un- 
equal bed of verdure, while the distant Hudson 
crept through it like a half-hid satin riband, 
lost as if in clumps of moss among the broken 
banks of the Highlands. 1 wastrying to fix the 
eye of my companion upon West Point, when 
a steamer, with its black funnel and retreating 
line of smoke issued, as if from the bosom of 
the hills, into an open break of the river, It 
was as small apparently as the white hand that 
pointed to it so rapturously. 

* Qh!” said the half-breathless gir!, ‘is it 
not like some fairy bark on an eastern stream, 
with a spice-lamp alight in its prow?” 

‘More like an old shoe afloat, witha cigar 
stuck in it,” interrupted Kentucky. 

As the sun began to kindle into a blaze 
of fire, the tumultuous masses, so peculiar to 
an American sky, turning every tree and rock 
to a lamibent and rosy gold, we stood on the 
broad platform on which the house is built, 
braced even beyond weariness by the invigorat- 
ing and rarefied air of the mountain. A hot 
supperand an early pillow, with the feather- 
beds and blankets of winter, were unromantic 
circumstances, but [ am not aware that any one 
ofthe party made an audible objection to them. 
I sat next the Kentuckian at table, and can an- 
swer for two. 

A mile or two back from the mountain-house, 
on nearly the same level, the gigantic forest 
suddenly sinks two or three hundred feet into 
earth, forming a tremendous chasm, over which 
a bold stag might almost leap, and above which 
the rocks hang on either side with the most 
threatening and frowning grandeur. A moun- 
tain-stream creeps through the forest to the 
precipice, and leaps as suddenly over, as if, 
Arethusa-like, it fledinto the earth from the 
pursuing steps of a satyr. Thirty paces from its 
brink, you would never suspect, but for the hol- 
low reverberation of the plunging stream, that 
any thing but a dim and mazy wood was within 
a day’s journey. Itis visited asa great curiosity 
in scenery, under the name of the Cauterskill 
Falls. We were all onthe spot by ten next 
morning, after a fatiguing tramp through the 
forest, for the Kentuckian had rejected the 
offer of a guide, undertaking to bring us to it 
in a straight line by only the signs of the water- 
course. The caprices of the little stream had 
misled him, however, and we arrived half-dead 
with the fatigue of our cross-marches. 


I sat down on the bald edge of the precipice, 
and suflered my more impatient companions to 
attempt the diticult and dizzy descent before 
me. The Kentukian leaped from rock to rock, 
followed daringly by the Southerner; and the 
Englishman, thoroughly enamoured of the ex- 
quisite child of nature, who knew no reserve 
beyond her maidenly modesty, devoted himself 
to her assistance, and compelled her with anx- 
lous entreaties to descend more cautiously. I 
lay at my length as they proceeded, and with 
my head over the projecting edge of the most 
prominent crag, watched them in a giddy dream, 
half-stupefied by the grandeur of the scene, 
half-interested in their motions. 


They reached the bottom of the glen at last, 

and shouted to the two who had gone before, 
but they had followed the dark passage of the 
stream to find its vent, and were beyond sight 
or hearing. 
_ After sitting a minute or two, the restless, but 
over-fatigued girl rose to go nearer the fall, and 
1 wasremarking to myselt the sudden heaviness 
in her steps, when she staggered, and turning 
towards her companion, fell senseless into his 
arms. The closeness ofthe air below, com- 
bined with over-exertion, had been too much 
for her. 


The small hut of an old man who served as 
a guide, stood a little back from the glen, and 
{ had rushed into it, and was on the first step of 
the descent, with a flask of spirits, when a cry 
from the opposite crag, in the husky choking 
scream of infuriated passion, suddenly arrested 
me, On the edge of the yawning chasm, ga- 
zing downinto it with a livid and death-like 
paleness, stood the southerner. I mechanically 
followed his eye. His sister lay on her back 
upon a flat rock immediately below him, and 
over her knelt the Englishman, loosening the 
dress thot pressed close upon her throat, and 
with his face so near to hers, as to conceal it 
entirely from the view. I felt the brother’s 
misapprehension ata glance, but my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth, for in the mad- 
ness of his fury, he stood stretching clear over 
the brink, and every instant I looked to see him 
plunge headlong. Before I could recover my 


breath, he started back, gazed wildly round, 
and seizing upon a huge fragment of rock, hurl. 
ed it into the abyss. Giddy and sick with hor- 
ror, I turned away and covered my eyes. I felt 
assured he had dashed them to atoms. 

The lion roar of the Kentuckian was the first 
sound that followed the thundering crash of the 
fragments. 

‘*Halloo, youngster! what in tarnation are you 
arter? you’ve killed the girl, by gosh!” 

The next moment I heard the loosened stones 
as he went plunging down into the glen, and 
hurryingafter him with my restorative, I found 
the poor Englishman lying senseless on the 
rocks, and the fainting girl, escaped miraculous- 
ly from harm, struggling slowly to her senses. 

On examination, the new sufferer appeared 
oniy stunned, bya small fragment which had 
struck him on the temple, and the Kentuckian 
taking him up in his arms like a child, strode 
through the spray of the fall, and held his head 
under the descending torrent till he kicked lus- 
tily for his freedom. With a drought from the 
flask, the pale Alabamian was soon perfectly 
restored, and we stood on the rock together, 
looking at each other like people who have 
survived an earthquake. 

We climbed the ascent, and found the brother 
lying with his face to the earth, beside himself 
with his conflicting feelings. The rough tongue 
of the Kentuckian,to whom I had explained the 
apparent cause of the rash act, soon cleared up 
the tempest, and he joined us presently, and 
walked back by his sister’s side in silence. 

We made ourselves into a party to pass the 
remainder of the summer on the Lakes, unwill- 
ingly letting off the Kentuckian, who was in 
a hurry to get back to propose himself for the 
legislature. 

Three or four years have elapsed, and I find 
myself a travellerin England. Thickly sown 
as are the wonders and pleasures of London, an 
occasional dinner with a lovely countrywoman, 
in square, and a gossip with her husband, 
over a glass of wine, in which Cauterskill Falls 
are not forgotten, are memorandums in my 
diary, never written, but “in red letters.” 


From the Philadelpnia Sun. 
A FRAGMENT. 


—— her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture, or least action. — 


I had met with her for an instant some 
years before, on my way to College, and I can 
well remember what a pretty little sprightly 
girl she seemed to me, with her light step and 
flowing ringlets, but in the autumn of 182—, 
now more than ——~ years ago, 1 happened to 
be with a large party at » one of the fair- 
est and finest rural spots of which our South- 
ern country can boast, where the embellish- 
ments of taste and those that are the slow 
growth of time, are superadded to charms that 
are native, and where kindness and hospitality 
abound, and it was there my envied lot to spend 
an entire week under the same roof. What a 
lovely girl she was! Even now as I trace these 
lines, though a long and weary interval has 
elapsed, 1 seem to have her before me in all 
the beauty and freshness of that hour, just as 
she used to look on the morning of each happy 
day, full of life and mirth, and gladdening all 
hearts with her animated presence. There 
was something about her that was perfectly ir- 
resistible. There was no describing it. It was 
a combination of every thing that was captivat- 
ing in one so young and beautiful. She seemed 
to be made up of those TIooks and tones that 
we read of in the Poets, which 


dart 

An instant sunshine through the heart, 
As if the very lips and eyes, 
Predestin’d to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then. 


She was so artless; there was so much of the 
overflowing of an innocent heart in every 
thing she said and did; her bright eye beamed 
ever like a ‘floating gem’ with so much liquid 
lustre, and her soft & silver-toned voice fell from 
her lips in such sweet accents, like the breath- 
ings ofa pure and happy spirit, that to dwell 
upon her name even at this distant day, sur- 
rounded as it is by so many joyous associations, 
imparts a satisfaction than which I would wish 
none higher. It may be that Iam prone to 
dwell upon the past, to travel back to the days 
of other years, and find enjoyment in the me- 
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mory of scenes that are no more. He it so. I 
delight in it. I delight to give free scope to 
that most bountiful tendency which Providence 
has implanted in the nature of man, and which 
leads him torely for manyof his highest pleasures 
upon that faculty which can bring back at its 
bidding all his most loved ideas. Most especi- 
ally dol delight in it, when it enables me to 
recall the living image of one so fraught with 
feminine attractions, and so rich in qualities that 
could endear. 

She was the youngest daughter. Always 
happy—ever buoyant with health and spirits— 
with a mind intuitively quick—gifted with 
some of the choicest native endowments, and 
with accomplishments that were fascinating— 
of the sweetest and purest disposition, and with 
the most winning and playful ways,-—‘shedding 
round smiles from her sunny brow,’ whenever 
and wherever she was seen,—it was not strange 
that she should have received the appellation 


of the *‘flower of -.” Whatever plan was 
to be put in execution; ifa ride were propous- 
ed toa neighbouring country seat; if any new 
scheme were devised for the occupation or en- 
tertainment of the hour, whether we traversed 
the ample grounds, or ascended the unsteady 
height, or were assembled in the evening of 
little knots and circles, to take part in any in 
the innocent and endless recreations of which 
there were always so many at that hospitable 
mansion, it was her presence and participation 
that gave to each its chief charm. Let it not 
be said in even momentary forgetfulness of other 
names that hallowed that scene. All were fair 
—aye, passing fair, and there were others of 
our number whose mild and gentle attributes, 
whose captivating manners and soft bewitching 
beauty, have been the theme of the poet’s 
praises, and have commanded the homage of 
those who seek fame in the hails of legisla- 
tion, and on the roaring ocean, but she, of 
whom I would speak, was the youngest of the 
group, and her name is enshrined in the me- 
mory of all who composed tiat festive band. 
At the expiration of that short week, she was 
called to leave us for another shore, and as we 
stood upon the beach and watched the reced- 
ing vessel as it slowly disappeared among the 
adjacent islands, we thought more than ever 
upon all those engaging qualities, which had 
made her the delight, and the ornament of our 
circle. 

But then her face! the visible representa- 
tion ofall that I have described so feebly. It 
was the face of perfect beauty, whether when 
lighted up imall its joy and brilliancy, or as 
mantling beneath the shades of thought. All 
her features were those of a refined delicacy 
and softness. There was something in the 
restless expression of her dark hazle eye, that 
gave to it a peculiar magic, and that seemed to 
concentrate when she smiled, all the sportive 
animation of hersoul. And Oh! that smile! 
that inexpressible smile, that played so archly 
upon those beautiful features, whether in 
the light laugh of innocent mirth, or when her 
low ‘flute-like’ voice breathed forth its tones of 
such heart-rending sweetness at the piano, for it 
was her’s to preside at that ivstrument with a 
seraph’s touch, how it haunts me yet! Her 
oomplexion was exqusitely fair,—it had all that 
‘bloodless purity, 

More touching than the rosiest hue 

On beauty’s cheek,” 


and her high and polished forenead, indicating 
early genius, was displayed to advantage, by 
the rich profusion of her light golden locks, 
that hung about her temples, and shaded their 
marble whiteness. In person she was of Oriental 
mould, and the symmetry of her form was 
heightened and improved by her easy and grace- 
ful carriage. Such was that fair girlin the 
Autumn of 182—. 

‘But I have seen her since. Years, long years 
had gone by, but too deep and vivid had been 
the impression of her youthful charms to be 
dim’d by the lapse of time. She was somewhat 
grown, and, if possible, more beautiful than 
before. When I saw her last she was in 
the —--—teenth year of her age; now the 
intervention of many bright Summers had 
given new grace to her movements, and added 
dignity to all her steps, with the same soft me- 

* * * 
lodious voice, the same ineffable smile, the 
same uninterrupted flow of youthful spirits, and 
the same angelic sweetness of disposition. 
I found her, as I had left her, the joy gnd 
ride ofthe household. Cherished be her name 
orever. On the day on which I write, she 


completes another year, and I can breathe no 
wish more auspicious, or more comprehensive 
though it be simple, than that each succeeding 
anniversary raay dawn upon the same uncloud- 
ed brow and guileless spirit. 

March 29th, 1834. 


\) 


Saturpay, Ocroser 4, 1834. 


LITERARY. 

The Harpers, of New York, have just re- 
ceived a part of E. L. Bulwer’s new work, 
entitled, **The Last Day of Pompeii.’ Judg- 
ing from the title and the character of Bul- 
wer’s genius, it will prove a production of 
great power. ‘The same publishers have also 
in press a new work by H. L. Bulwer, brother 
of the novelist, entitled ‘France; Social, Lite- 
rary and Political.”” Messrs. Key & Biddle 
have just published, in two handsome vol- 
umes, Beckford’s interesting Letters on Spain 
and Italy. We shall notice them more parti- 
cularly after the elections. The Harpers have 
also published the fifth volume of Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s Works—a very beautiful volume. 


* KNOWLES. 


Sheridan Knowles made his first appearance 
on the American stage at the Park theatre on 
Monday evening last. The Courier & En- 
quirer gives this account of his reception and of 
his acting: 

Nothing could be more gratifying to him than the 
warm, the affectionate reception he experienced.— 
Unlike the noisy acclamation with which, asa matter 
of courtesy,a mere actor of European celebrity is re- 
ceived, it was the spontaneous tribute of admiration 
am) respect for one to whose superior genius we have 
so often been indebted for amusement and instrue- 
tion; nor was Mr. Knowles insensible to those mani- 
festations of regard, if we may judge from the falter- 
ing voice with which he delivered his opening sen- 
tence. Of his acting in the part of Master Walter 
we cannot speak too favourably. It was a chaste and 
most judicious performance, bearing little or no re- 
semblance t» the character as we have hitherto seen 
it represented. Expressions, nay, whole passages, 
which have been passed over by every other Master 
Walter as incapable of producing effeet, were made 
by him points of exceeding beauty. His voice is pow- 
erful and clear, and his pronunciation distinet, with 
just enough of the brogue not tomake it disagreeable, 
His by play was admirable, and altogether his per- 
formance exceeded our anticipations. At the close 
of the play, he was loudly called for, and in obedience 
to the will of the audienec, made his appearance be- 
fore the curtain, delivering the following short ad- 
dress with much grace aud effect: 

Ladies and gentlemen: They told me yon would 
welcome me; you have welLomed me; aud for that 
welcome Lam most grateful.”? 


A new drama, entitled Outtallissa, was pro- 
duced at the Bowery Theatre, on the evening 
of Monday last. Mr. J. R. Scott sustained the 
principal character. 

Factory Destroyep.—The new Cotton and 
Wool Factory, (says the Athens (Ga.) Ban- 
ner of the 20th inst.) lately erected at this 
place, and principally owned by Messrs. Dear- 
ing and Nisbet, was burned to the ground on 
Friday morning last, together with the whole 
of its splendid and extensive machinery. The 
fire was discovered about 2 o’cleck, A. M. af- 
ter having advanced so far as to render all ef- 
forts to save the building or machinery una- 
vailing. It is supposed to have been commu- 
nicated by spontaneous combustion, as it was 
at first discovered in the attic story, where a 
quantity of refuse cotton had been stowed 
away. Nothing of consequence was saved. 
The actual loss is estimated by the proprietors 
to be not less than $40,000; not a dollar of 


which was insured. The destruction of this 


splendid establishment is not only a great and 
serious loss to the proprietors, but may bejust- 
ly considered as a public calamity. 


We learn from the Norristown Herald that 
Blunden, who was imprisoned at Doylestown, 
a few weeks since, for the murder of a man 
near Bristol, Pa. had his trial last week, and 
was found Guilty by the Jury, of Murder in 
the first Degree. 


Taglioni, the celebrated dancer, has had a 
Violent attack of the cholera. 


The population of Maryland in 1830 was 
447,040 souls, viz: 291,108 whites, 52,938 
free coloured, and 102,994 slaves. In 1820, 
the population was 407,350. Whites, 265,338 
—free coloured 44,730—slaves 101,998. In- 
crease of population 39,690—of slaves, 996. 


Gov. Wolf has offered areward of two hun- 
dred dollars for the apprehension of the incen 
diaries, who on the night of the 27th of May 
last, set fire to a valuable barn belonging to 
John A. Nesbit, Esq. and situated in Alle- 
gheny county, 

/ 


An officer on board the U. S. ship United 
States, writes from Vourla, under date of July 
12,— 

When we arrived at Smyrna, the British fleet with 
the flag of Admiral Sir Jonas Rowley, consisting of 
three ships of the Line as three deckers, three seveny 
fours and a sloop of war, was at anchor there. They 
all left, on account of the plague, the next morning; 
were at Vourlaa few days, and are now cruising off 
the Gulf, previous to a visit at Napoli di Romania, 
King Otho, it appears, has not the most flattering 
prospects just at present; and I heard a British Offi- 
cer suy, 4 Short time since, that he should not be sur- 
prised if the next duty of the fl: et should be to trans- 
port his Majesty back to Western Europe. 


The crew of the frigate were in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health. 


Two hundred and fifteen deaths occurred in 
New York during the week ending on Satur- 
day; 63 of these were victims of Cholera.— 
Deaths, the week previous, 286—Cholera, 93. 


CRIMES AND CASUALTIES. 
Sudden Death.—The Williamsport Gazette 


of Wednesday last says,— 

A labouring man, named Thomas Coole, died 
suddenly of apoplexy in this borough, this morning. 
He was engaged at the moment of his decease in ar- 
ranging the lath preparatory to plastering the apper 
story of Gen Anthony’s new brick building; seve- 
ral other persons were emploved at the same work 
with him, who state that he fell backwards and so 
instantaneous was his death, that he was searcely obe 
served to breathe. Medical assistance was immedi- 
ately called in, but the vital spark had fled. He that 
a moment before was in the enjoyment of life and 
health, was ia the twinkling of an eye, a lifeless 
corpse. We have been informed that a wife and 
family have been left to lameut this melancholy cis- 
pensation of Providence—they reside near Deuviile, 
Columbia connty, Pa 

Murder.—A student of La Grange College, 
Ala. was recently murdered, under the follow- 


ing circumstances. 

A misunderstanding occurred between the stu- 
dent, whose name was Smith, an‘ the son of a tavern 
keeper in the place, named White. After the mis- 
understanding, Smith went into a grocery store, and 
on coming out, saw a man lying on the bench by the 
door, who proved to be White. White addressed 
Smith roughly, and drew a pistol and advanced to- 
wards him, and shot him through the left lung. 
Smith expired in a few hours. ‘The murderer has 
been arrested and will be tried, not only for this of- 
fence, but also for stabbing a man by the name of 
Jennings, for which offence he hae been bailed. 


Fire at Pottsville..—On Friday morning last, 
a fire broke out in several frame buildings lo- 
cated in the western part of Pottsville, and oc- 
cupied principally by coloured persons. Three 
of the buildings were destroyed, and;it is pre- 


sumed the fire was the work of incendiaries. 


Fatal Accident.—A young gentleman, named 
John H. Derringer, was run over by the car- 
riage of the Northern Liberty Hose Company, 
on Saturday evening, and was so much in- 
jured that he died in the course of a few hours 
after. The accident happened in Poplar lane 
near Front street, during an alarm of fire. Mr. 
Derringer, who was attached to the company, 
was assisting to drag the carriage, and had 
hold ofthe tongue, when he was thrown down 
by a large dog that ran with violence against 
him. ‘Two wheels of the carriage passed over 


his body. He was between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty. 


Folly---Credulity---and Blasphemy. 


It will be remembered that about three years 
since, a wretch made his appearance in the 
city of New York, and announced himself as 
the Prophet of the Lord. He preached the 
most blasphemous doctrines,’ and if we are 
not mistaken, was arrested and im prisoned 
more than once for blasphemy. He never- 
theless succeeded in making disciples of a 
few deluded and half witted creatures, who 
looked up to him with even more veneration, 
if possible, than the Mormonites look upon 
that arrant knave, Joe Smith. °{t seems, how- 
ever, that the pretended Prophet has at last 
been caught and caged, on a charge of theft. 

The Courier and Enquirer of Friday con- 
tains the following particulars in relation to 
this scoundrel. 


“ Among his disciples were three respectable and 
wealthy individuals, upon whom he practised his 
blasphemous absurdities with a suecess almost be- 
yond credibility. lhe first of the three, after having 
lavished upon the imposter movey and valuables to 
a large amount, lost the small remaining portion of 
his reason, and became an inmate of the Lunatic 
Asylum. The remaining two, Pearson and Folger, 
having just sense enough to keep themselves out of 
Bedlam, continued their blind adherence to his im- 
pious doctrines. Pearson had an estate in Westches- 
ter county, Folger resided in the village of Sing 
Sing, and both, we believe, had wives and children. 
For purposes best known to himself, Mathias, for 
so the imposter called himself, prevailed on Folger, 
with whom he was residing, to abstain from all in- 
tercourse with his wife, and thereby completely suc 
ceeded in destroying the confidence which had pre- 
viously subsisted between them, The citizens of 
Sing Sing. seandalized by such proceedings, began 
to speak rather freely on the subject, and a great 
deal of excitement was occasioned. 


The next step of Mathias was to send for his 
daughier and her three children, who were living at 
Albany in rather straitened circumstances, to come 
and take up their residence with bim in the house 
of Folger, and in due time the daughter with her 
children arrived at Sing Sing and became part of 
Folger’s family. After a short prriod, reports of an 
unpleasant nature reached the ears of his son-in-law, 
at Albany, and he came to demand his wife and chil- 
dren, which being refused, he supplied to a judge for 
an habeas corpus, who, on hearing the case, refused 
to interfere in it, as the Prophet’s daughter pleaded 
that her husband could not afford her a reasonable 
subsistence. In the course of this trial facts respect- 
ing the conduct and docirines or Matthias, were eli- 
cited, which so incensed the inhabitants of Sing Sing 
that he was at length corapelled, for personal safety, 
to abscond from the village. In the meantime, 
Pearson, notwithstanding the assurance given him 
by his lord and master, that as one of the elect he 
was gifted with eternal life, died suddenly, but the 
tesson which his death afforded, ‘was lost apon the 
infatuated Folger, who still continued his blind de- 
votion to the arch deceiver. 


As it will have a bearing on the sequel of this 
story, it may be well to state that one of the princi- 
ples inculcated by Matthias, was, that the individual 
property of his followers became general property, 
subject, however, to his absolute disposal as the Al- 
mighty. ‘This state of things continued until lately, 
Folger lavished his devotion and property on the 
impostor until his villany became so glaring that 
even the obtuse perception of his victim was at 
length enlightened; and instigated, perhaps, by the 
advice of wiser persons, he resolved on disenthrall- 
ing himself. Matthias acting up to the principles 
he inculeated, laa himself of Folger’s proper- 
ty, as said by the latter, without permission, and un- 
der false pretences, with which he left this city, 
whereupon, Folger, to the surprise of all who knew 
the extraordinary intercourse which subsisted be- 
tween him anid his Lord, issued a handbill offering 
a reward of a hundred dollars for the apprehension 
of Matthias, whom he charges with robbery and ob- 


taining goods on false pretences, und accordingly the 
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culprit was arrested at Albany on Saturday last, and 
committed to prison. 


Charles Kemble and his family, have left 
England, for a tour in Germany. His profits 
in this country are reported to have been $75,- 
000. Ifso, it is proper to presume that he 
settled a handsome sum on his daughter, the 
chief attraction, during his theatrical engage- 
ments in the United States. 

Charles Matthews has, it is said, been offer- 
ed $40,000, for the half of his expected gains 
in America. Doubtful! 

Miss Phillips in Comedy. 
Miss Puiniips appeared at the Park Thea- 


tre, a few evenings since, as Lady Teazle. | 


The New York American says of the persona- 
tion— It was the Lady Teazle of real life. In 
the early scenes, thoughtless, volatile, incon- 
siderately cruel—but never boisterous or loud : 
after the exposure of Joseph’s villany, and 
particularly in the screen scene, her playing 
assumed the deep character of a virtuous wo- 
man, suddenly aroused both to the dangers of 
the position in which thoughtless levity had 
placed her, and to the tender and disinterested 
attachment of the husband she had neglected. 
Her manner, tone, and gestures, when she 
came forward to reject the lying apologies of 
Joseph, and to confess without reserve to her 
husband, the whole extent of her infatuation, 
were discriminated with the nicest taste and 
perception.” 


THE ZRIAL SHIP. 

We have before us a London paper contain- 
ing a long account of an immense Afrial ship, 
now being builtin Paris. Itis described as 
134 feet long, 34 feet high, and about 25 feet 
wide. It is in the form of the air-bladder of a 
fish,rather wide jn the middle, whilst the ends 
are in form of pointed cones. It is calculated to 
raise a weight of 6500 lbs. The car is 66 ft. long 
and very narrow—calculated to accommodate 
30 persons, and the material of which the bal 
loon is made is prepared in such a way as to 
preserve the gas for fifteen days. We annex 


the closing portion of the account: 


There is a rudder at each end of the car; and on 
each side thereof there are two wheels, to which are 
attached paddles made of prepared canvass in light 
iron frames: these paddles are so contrived as occa- 
sionally to present a flat surface to the air, and oc- 
casionally a cutting edge, and they are set in rotary 
motion by means of a handle, 

The following is the manner in which the new 
sronauts intend to cause their balloon to ascend and 
descend, without throwing out ballast or expending 
the gas. In.1787, Baron Scott and M. Meunier, of 
the Academy of Sciences, observed, that the air- 
bladder in the interior of the body of fishes,possess- 
ed the property of permitting them to plunge to the 
bottom, or rise to the surface of the water, according 
to whether the said bladder was compressed or di- 
lated. In imitation of this phenomenon a small bal- 
loon is introduced, under the principal one, whereby, 
according to the quantity of exterior air which is in- 
troduced therein,a difference of thirty pounds weight 
of air, more or less, will be made in the weight op- 
posed tothe large balloon. 

This will place at the disposal of the zronauts a 
powerful means of elevating their erial ship, at will, 
to the current of air they may find necessary for 
their purposes, They also have so arranged their 
paddles, as to enable them to imitate the movements 
of birds, which do not fly ia a direct line against the 
wind, but tack, as it were, in the air, by rising or 
descending in inclined directions. According to 
this system, the <erial ship will tack, by inclined 
movements, alternately up and down as marine ships 
tack horizontally from right to left. 

Besides the means of giving the desired direction 
to their balloon, it would appear that the zronauts 
have another method, of which they preserve the 
secret; but from what transpired in conversation, 
we imagine it may consist of a sort of bellows of 
their own invention, whereby currents of air may be 
created, of sufficient rapidity to form points d’appui 
for each paddle and each rudder. 

The means of directing this zrial ship, then, are, 
in afew words, as follows.—The sronauts would 
seek for a current of air favourable to convey them 


in the wished-for direction. If they should succeed 
in this, they might travel at an average rate of 10 
or 12 leagues an hour, and often from 35 to 40 
leagues an hour. If they should find themselves be- 
tween two winds, in different directions, they would 
advance at the rate of from two to five leagues an 
hour, or they would remain stationary (lay to) wait- 
ing for a favourable wind;—in the third place, if 
they should encounter a positively foul wind, they 
would tack, by describing curved lines up and down, 
like birds who fly against the wind. 

In the event of a prolonged stay in the zerial ship, 
it is calculated that the weight of gas that would es- 
cape would be less than that of the provisions con- 
sumed bythe passengers; consequently, the balloon 
would have the same power of ascension as on the 
first starting. 

The eronauts will, of course, be provided with a 
compass, thermometer, Xc.; they have also invented 
an apparatus to serve the purpose of a ship’s log- 
line, which will ascertain the vertical and horizon- 
tal velocity of the balioon. Thev will likewise take 
with them one of Sir Humphrey Davy’s safety lamps, 
and a phosphoric lantern, which, without running 
the risk of setting fire to the balloon, will shed suffi- 
cient light to enable the party to read and write, if 
overtaken by night, and see the compass. 

The principal projector of this gigantic undertak- 
ing, is M. Lennox, formerly a superior officer 
in the French army, and who acted a conspicuous 

art in politics during the two first years after the 

evolution of July. He will ascend in the balloon 
on the 15th August, from the Champ de Mars, ac- 
companied by seventeen persons, among whom will 
be Madame Lennox and another lady. We con- 
versed with some of the scientific persons who will 
form a portion of the adventurous party. ‘They 
seemed very sanguine as to their success, and said 
they could reach London in six or eight hours, with 
a fair wind. A number of experiments have been 
made within the Jast two years, and all appears to 
be most systematically arranged; so much so, that 
the gentleman with whom we conversed (and who 
is the second in command, M. Lennox being cap- 


tain), told us that it was well understood that who- 


ever quitted his post without permission, was to 
have his brains blown out without ceremony! 

Whatever may be the result of this experiment, 
one cannot help feeling respect for those courage- 
ous individuals who are about to run such risks, in 
order to decide a scientific question. 

It is reported that the erial ship is to proceed to 
London, but we could not gain any positive informa- 
tion as to this; much will depend on the result of the 
experiment on the 15th inst. 


The Western Expedition---the U. S. 
Dragoons and the Pawnces. 


Considerable interest is felt in relation to 
the recent expedition of the United States Dra- 
goons to the Pawnee and other Indian tribes of 
the far West» The safe return of the corps 
has already been announced, and we perceive 
in a late number of the Lexington Gazette, a 
letter from a captain of one of the companies 
addressed to Col. R. M. Johnson, giving ade- 
tail of the operations of the corps. We annex 


some extracts,— 


On our arrival at a new post which had been es- 
tablished by order of Gen, Leavenworth, near the 
confluence of the False Washita with the Red River, 
at which we expected to have found a sufficient sup- 
ply of provision to enable the whole regiment to 
march in pursuit ofthe Pawnees and Camanches, we 
learned that the Pawnee Picks had lately visited that 
neighbourhood and murdered a Judge Martin, of 
Arkansaw, and his servant, whose bodies had been 
found, and carried off his son, alad of seven years of 
age.—Here Gen. Leavenworth issued an order to 
Col. Dodge, to seleet 250 of his most efficient men 
and horses, and take with him 10 day’s rations to 
last 20 days, about which time he promised to meet 
us with a further supply; and most faithfully would 
he have performed bis promise had he not have been 
called upon to pay the great debt of nature. His 
complaint was a raging fever, and it is said that he 
was so sensible of his approaching dissolution that he 
made arrangements about his funeral and settled the 
affairs of his estate before his death—his body is lL 
understand still near the Gross Timbers, from which 
it cannot be removed until a change of weather. 

We had with us two young squaws, one of which 
was a Kioway and the other was a Pawnee Pick, 
whom Gen. Leavenworth had purchased from the 
Osages, by whom they had been taken prisoners, the 
former about one year ago, the latter about five years 
ago, and whom we,expected to make interpreters to 
their respective tribes. Not long after our depart- 
ure from our camp at Washita, we were so fortunate 
as to encounter a considerable party of Camanches, 
who after much manoeuvering, were induced to 
come up to us, and as neither of our captive girls 
could speak their language we were at some loss, 
but one of them understood Spanish, and through 
him and one of the Delawares who understood the 
same language, Col. Dodge was able to soothe the 
whole party, and procure among them a pilot to their 
village, which we found rich in horses, with which 


fenceless condition, as the warriors were mostly ab- 
sent upon a buffalo hunt. This village contained 340 
lodges made by stretching buffalo skins upon light 
poles in bell fashion, which are moved by tying them 
to the saddles of their horses, wherever it suits the 
convenience of the tribe. The Camanches do not 
cultivate the earth, but procure their corn, ‘beans, 
pumpkins and melons from their neighbours the Paw- 
nee Picks, so called on account of their picking 
themselves with powder or some blue substance on 
their arms and breasts; but who call themselves J'aw- 
eash—tor which they pay their jerked buffalo meat. 
The Camanche children are Jess in the way of their 
Amazonian mothers, who arm themselves with bows 
and arrows, and ride and dress after the same fashion 
of the warriors. In infancy they are tTed to a voard 
and handled with great roughness—at three years old 
they manage a horse themselves, and at four or five 
engage in driving about five thousand horses, They 
were when we reached their village, located east of 
a cluster of towering rocky mountains, of prodigious 
height and grandeur, which are supposed by some of 
our most intelligent officers to be spurs of the great 
rocky mountains. Col. Dodge laid two days at this 
village with the expectation of meeting their princi- 
pal chiefs, for whom a messenger had been despatch- 
ed; but as we were now scarce of provisions and 
greatly encumbered with sick, a pilot was procured 
and we commenced our march for the village of the 
Pawnee Picks. On the evening of the first day that 
we left the Camanche village we made a fortification 
where we left our sick with a detachment to defend 
them, and with our reduced force marched upwards 
of two days to the Pawnee Pick or Toweash village, 
over and through the passes of those mountains— 
upon our march we reached a lofty cleft which over- 
looked a valley of considerable extent, where our Ki- 
oway girl raised herself in her saddle and addressed 
the Osages in the most animated manner. She told 
them that she was in her own country—that she had 
otteri rode, hunted and played in the valley beneath 
us, and pointing to the north-west observed that her 
village lay in that direction and that one day’s 
travel would enable us to sleep at it; but when our 
guide, a Pawnee Mohawk and a dull fellow, bore off 
to the south west, her countenance fell. 

This fellow took us a serpentine route and greatly 
out of our way, but I have no doubt of hisjhonesty; 
but went the passes of the mountain through which 
he had been in the habit of travelling. As we ap- 
proached the village of the Pawnee Picks, they met 
us with considerable display and evident distrust, and 
when we arrived, the old chief implored Col, Dodge 
not to fire on the village. 


Here a wegro fellow who had runaway from this 
neighbourhood and taken up by the Camanches, con- 
firmed the information which we had previously re- 
ceived from that tribe of there being a white boy who 
could speak English at the village of the Pawnee 
Picks. On the second day after our arrival, Col. 
Dodge, with all the officers under his command, 
with the exception of myself, who as officer of the 
day, remained in command of our encampment, and 
Lt. Northrop, who was officer of the guard, repaired 
to the council house of the village for tae purpose of 
holding a council with this tribe. 

The accidental firing of a pistol in the hands of 
one of the Cherokee Indians, who accompanied us on 
the campaign, created great confusion in this coun- 
cil, and was near having a serious termination. The | 
warriors fled precipitately from the council house 
to their lodges for their arms, and the women and 
childcen to the rocky mountains, under which their 
Village is built for safety; but the brave Col. Dodge, 
with his usual firmuess and good management, soon 
restored peace and order. After assuring them of 
his disposition to be at peace with them, he told 
them what he had heard about the white boy, and in- 
formed them that he would say nothing more in 
council until that boy was produced. Confusion 
marked the countenances of the chiefs, but as there 
was no other alternative, the boy was sent for and 
given up to Col. Dodge in exchange for the Pawnee 
Pick girl, The little naked urchin, who we have 
still with us, and who proved to be the son of Judge 
Martin who was killed near Fort Washita, was de- 
lighted and astonished at hearing his own language 
spoken, and asked emphatically if these were all 
white people around him; and when asked by Col. 
Dodge his name, he answered without hesitation, 
** Matthew Wright Martin;” he told the Col, that his 
father was still alive—that he saw the Indians shoot 
him in the back with their arrows, but that he ran off 
and leit them, and that they had drawn their gigs 
(spears) upon him, but thai his life had been saved 
by the warriors with whom he then lived, 

On the next day after this council the chiefs of 
the Camanches, Kioways and Wocos arrived at our 
encampment, with whom a couucil was appointed 
to be held on the day following. This council was 
held in our encampment and was attended by near 
three thousand warriors, So great was the con- 
course that L could scarcely see beyond the limits of 
my own company, who stood by their arms in readi- 
ness to act ata moment’s warning; and { know it 
will be gratifying to your feelings to hear that this 
band of brave Kentuckians would have done their 
duty if fighting had become necessary. But the ex- 
cellent management of Col. Dodge upon this ocea- 
sion supersededjthe necessity, and terminated the af- 
fair honourable to himself and to his command, as 
well as advantageous to his country. The gratitude 
of the Kioways was unbounded when Col. Dodge 
gave up to her nation our Kioway prisoner. Her 


the plains were literally covered, but in a most de-) uncle, who was a chief, made a most auimated ad- 


dress to his people on the oecasion; he told them 
that the man who had travelled so far to restore to 
them their lost daughter must be a very great anda 
very good man; and that he longed to embrace him 
with the arms of friendship and love. Twenty men 
of the different tribes, most of whom are great men 
among their nations, are now with us. They are as- 
tonished and delighted at all they see and hear, and 
are much gratified at the presents we have given 
them.—Col. Dodge is, I. believe, anxious to send 
them to the Hermitage to see General Jackson, but 
the Indians themselves would rather return home at 
present to display the presents they have already re- 
ceived and visit us upon another occasion with more 
of their people. Although there has been no blood 
shed upon this campaign I look upon its termination 
as adding in a high degree to the military fame of 
Col. Dodge, who displayed a degree of perseverance 
in marching us without food in an enemy’s country 
to their very villages, and obtaining from thema 
supply of provisions to last us to the buffalo country; 
forming with them treaties of peace and friendship, 
and obtaining from them one of our people, whom 
they had in bondage, and supporting that part of his 
regiment which was ander his immediate command 
without any provisions from Government for near 
sixty days, and that too in an enemy’s country, upon 
their own resources and her hunters. 

In addition to all this, he has visited tribes of In- 
dians wha have never before been overtaken by any 
armed force whatever, although often pursued, and 
has brought their principal men with him to observe 
civilized society, and explored a country within our 
own limits posesssing a great many advantages, 
which has not been laid down on our maps, and 
about which very little has been hitherto known; and 
all this has been done with less than two hundred 
and fifty troops. If ever I felt like a soldier it was 
when 1 saw this band undismayed as it was, sur- 
rounded by such a prodigious armed foree as that 
which surrounded it on the day Col. Dodge held the 
council with the Kioways, Camanches, and the Wa- 
cos, The stream upon which the village is situated 
is alarge branch of Red River, the water of which 
is as saltas the sea, and the cliff near its banks con- 
tains mountains of salt rock which can be used with- 
out any preparation whatever. 

Excuse this hasty and imperfect scrawl, 

And believe me to be with great respect, 
Yours truly, 
To Col. R. M. Jounson. 


A Mountain Scene) . 
BY THEODORE S§S, FAY. 


This day we crossed the Braco, a celebrated peak, 
and considered to be one of the loftiest of all the Ap- 
penines, and little inferior to the Simplon in height. 
A ride of twelve miles conducts you to the summit, 
near which lies the village of Mattarano, and on the 
very top is aplace of refuge, in case of snow 
storms. After the passage of Finale, which had 
drained and exhatisted all our sources of wonder at 
mountain scenery, we found in the Braco only themes 
of delight. The higher portions of the road are sa- 
vage, gloomy, and tremendous. You hang like an 
insect upon a wall, three thousand feethigh, where- 
in the narrow and unguarded road, which creeps up 
its perpendicular sides, scarcely forms a perceptible 
interruption, except upon the spot on which you 
stand. Above your head rise eminences a thousand 
feet in height, of solid, naked marble rock, grand, 
stupendous, sublime. The eye closes, and the head 
whirls to gaze beneath. It is horrible, incredible; 
you must see it, to comprelitnd it. ‘The heart swells 
with a new sense of magnificence and danger, and as 
the path winds in and out, up and down, in gentle 
circles and zig-zag angles, along the shaggy sides, 
the bluff broken promontories, the gigantic frag- 
ments, and shattered chasms of the towering rock, 
you gaze below upon a bird’s-eye view of earth and 
sea, like that of the eagle from his pride of place. — 
Sometimes a vast extent of coast is seen with its 
cloud-capped mountains, its luxuriant vales, its cir- 
cling beaches, and countless stone towns. ‘hen you 
tremble along a narrow ridge, on either side of which 
descends a deep valley, terrace after terrace loaded 
with vines, gleaming with the gorgeous orange, or 
the silver-leafed olive. ‘The towns are inconceivable’ 
except from actual observation, Along the beach 
they shine like piles of white marble palaces, they 
hang impending over your head upon sharp points of 
dreadful cliffs. “They burst upon you ia a mountain 
gorge, where one would suppose human feet had 
scarcely ever ventured, and in the vales they lie 
with a lovely effect, quite surpassing my slender 
ability to sketch. 


England and America. 


From “ Stewart's Sketches of Society in Great Britain. 


Any one after having traversed England by the 
routes and in the manner we lave, would not hesi- 
cate for a moment I should think in pronouncing it, 
in the high perfection of its agriculture, in the extent, 
beauty, and taste of its ornamental exhibitions of 
park, pleasure grounds, and domains, and in the cul- 
tivated and artificial aspect of its whole surface, to 
be, asa nation, the very garden of the world. While 
the unnumbered palaces and mansions of its nobility 
and gentry, scattered thickly around in every part, 
the perfection of elegaut keeping, and varied evie 
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dences of splendid life presented by them, the unri- 
valled excellence of her roads, her canals, her rail- 
ways and her bridges, her edifices of science, of re- 
ligion and philanthropy, and an almost universal neat- 
ness and comfort in the cottages of her peasantry and 
her poor, equally claim for her the epithet and the 
standing of the mast magnificent section of Christen- 
dom, 

These fruits of the wealth, which for a century 
and more, has been pouring and concentrating in her 
bosom, from all parts of the globe; and the refine- 
ment and high state of civilization, ii the superior 
grades of society which have accompanied it, are ma- 
nifest to the most careless observer, and acknowledg- 
ed by all. Its most imposing and distinctive exbi- 
bitions, are of course, to be found in the classes con- 
stituting the aristocracy ef the Jand. Of these, from 
the little opportunity 1 have had of forming anopin- 
ion, Lam disposed to think, that we Americans, as a 
people, generally entertain a mistaken sentiment. | 
The English are too much inclined to believe that 
as republicans, we must unavoidably be destitute of 
all refinement, polish, and elegance of character and 
habits; and, on the other hand, the Americans are 
equally ready to imagine, that the necessary results 
ofa hereditary aristocracy must be, and are, a de- 
generacy of mind and body, and a corruption of 
character and heart. The impression in either case 
I believe to be equally erroneous and unsupported 
by facts. I could prove, I think, to entire satisfac- 
tion, a truth which is now daily being demonstrated 
in our country, that the direct and necessary tenden- 
cy of arepublic, enjoying the moral and intellectual 
blessings which we possess, is to a refinement of 
national character, more general and more entire, 
than can, or ever will exist, in any nation where the 
equality of rank, and the descent and distribution of 
property, are not the same. This fact, our friends 
here are slow to receive; and those acrossthe Atlan- 
tic, L am persuaded, will be equally incredulous otf 
the truth, that we find little evidence of any gene- 
ral and characteristic degeneracy here, mental, moral 
or physical, among those possessing the privileges, 
and hereditary disténetions of the peerage. 

There is no question, that there are not only indi- 
viduals of both sexes, but circles of those of the 
highest rank in the kingdom, who are corrupt in 
principle and habits, to a most lamentable, and what 
in the United States would be thought, a most dis- 
graceful degree. But the masss of the nobility and 
gentry, Tam persuaded, do not differ in morals or 
in character, from the classes of worldly and fash- 
ionable people in our own country, who hold a si- 
milar standing in wealth and influence; while no in- 
considerable portion of thern of all grades, exempli- 
fy in their whole manner of life, many of the most 
attractive and delightful qualities of our nature, and 
blend the purity and spirituality of Christian piety, 
with the polish and mental culture and accomplish- 
ments incident to the affluence and leisure at their 
command, 

General conclusions’ cannot be drawn either very 
correctly or very justly, from such wide extremes. 
A foreigner passing one or two seasons in London, 
almost exclusively among the ultra fashionable peers 
and peeresses of the west end, a witness only of the 
rounds of dissipation, intrigue and vice, which may 
exist there, would draw a picture of society, very 
different in its outlines and colouring, from that 
which would be sketched by one wbose chief inter- 
course had been with circles of the same grade, but 
of habits of lite and character as widely different, as 
well can be. 


But this is not exactly the point I intended scrib- 
bling upon, when | took my pen. The manners and 
forms of lite, rather than the morals of the aristoera- 
cy, were in my mind’s eye. I say, ‘tof the aristo- 
cracy,’? meaning by it, the most polished society, the 
manners ot ladies and gentlemen, not those of any 
person of either sex, whom I casually have met, and 
might choose to make the original of the Sketches 
transmitted to you. 


On this point I find no very distinctive traits. The 
grand difference here existing between this country 
and our own, is that in England, they have in large 
and entirely separate masses, what in America, is 
found only in more limited and widely scattered 
numbers, The rules of good breeding and the usages 


of polished life, are in both vations the same, but, 
where there is one individual or one family, in the | 


United States, trained and habituated to the highest 
refinement of manners, there are in Eugland a hun- 
dred and while with us, there is unavotdably in 
general society, a mixed association of the most 
polished with those who ere less so, here the 
exclusiveness of the higher grades prevents in a 
great degree, any mingling in sceial intercourse of 
those habituated to d.fferent modes of life, 


Advice toa Young Tradesman. 


BY DR. FRANKLIN, 

Remember that ¢éme is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a-day by lus labor, and goes abroad, or 
sits idie half of that day, though he spends but sixe 
pence during his diversion or wWleness, ought not to 
reckon that the only expense; he has realiy spent, 
or rather thrown away, five shillings besides, 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me 
the interest, or so much as | can muke of it during 
that time. ‘This amounts to a considerable suw 
where a man has good and Jarge credit, and makes 
gooe use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolifie generating 


nature. Money can beget money, and its offepring | sap 2 RO ig a hea 
is 


can beget more, and so on. Five shillings turned is 
six; turned again it is seven and threepence: and 80 
on till it becomes a huadred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces every turning, so 


that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that/ could feel the strong nervous quivering of his 


kills a breeding sow, destroys all her offspring to the | 
thousandth generation. He that murders a crown, | 
destroys all that it might have produced, even scores | 
of pounds, 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat a 
day. For this little sum (which may be daily wast- 
ed either in time or expense, unperceived) a man of 
credit may, on his own security, have the constant 
possession and use of a hundred pounds. So much 
in stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, pro- 
duces great advantage. 

Remember this saying: ‘ The good paymaster is 
lord of another man’s purse.’ He that is known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises 
may at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the 
money his friends can spare. ‘This is sometimes of 
great use. After industry and frugality, nothing 
contributes more to the raising of a young man in 
the world, than punctuality and justice in all his 
dealings: therefore never keep borrowed money an 
hour beyond the time you promised, lest a disap- 
pointment shut up your friend’s purse for ever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s credit 
are to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at 
five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by a 
creditor, makes him easy six months longer; but if 
he sees you at a billiard table, or hears your voice 
ata tavern, when you should be at work, he sends 
for his money the next day; demands it before he 
can receive it in a Jump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful ot what 
you owe: it makes you appeara careful as well s, 
an honest man, and that still increases yonr credis 

Beware of thinking all your own that you posses 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 
people who have credit fall into. .l'o prevent this, 
keep an exact account, for some time, both of your 
expenses and your income. If you take the pains 
at first to mention particulars, it will have this good 
effect; you will discover how wonderfully small tri- 
fling expenses mount up to large sums, and will dis- 
cern what might have been, and may for the future 
be saved, without occasioning any great inconve- 
nience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if youdesire it, is as 
plain as the way tofmarket. It depends chiefly on 
two words, indusiry and frugalty; that is, waste 
neither time nor money, but make the best use of 
both. Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do, and with them every thing. He that gets all 
he can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary 
expenses excepted), will certainly become rich—if 
He, who governs the world, to whom all should 
look for a blessing on their honest endeavors, doth 
not in his wise providence otherwise determine. 


An Indian Beauty. 
From “Sketches of the Pawnees by a correspondent of the 
New York American.”’ 

The rest of the party then commenced their 
march in Indian file across the river, keeping in a 
line with the tall Indian, who led the way across the 
ford. Most of the party followed the guide; but the 
horses of some of us grew restive, and missing the 
ford, we drifted a short distance down the stream. 
Here we reached a small island, and scrambling up 
its bank, we galloped across to the opposite side. 
Here we found the young wife of the lotan, Chief 
of the Otoe Indians, standing inthe edge of the 
water. She was about twenty, tall and finely form- 
ed, and her face, next to that of the wife of the 
Kioway Indian, was the most beautiful of any of the 
Indian females we had ever met with. Her hair 
was parted across her forehead, and hung down upon 
her shoulders; a small jacket of blue cloth was tas- 
tened around her shoulders and breast, and a mantle 
of the same was wrapped around her body. ‘They 
had been presented to her by the Commissioner but 
a few days before. She was standing upon a smail 
sam! bar, and the water was gurgiing around her 
feet; a short distance in front of her the deep chan- 
nel was rushing witha powertul current. She looked 
at the water and then at her dress with an exp:es- 
sion of almost childish sorrow. To swim the river 
woukl ruin them; the Indians had all reached ,the 
opposite bank, and were waiting for the rest to come 
up, so that there was no assistance to be expected 
from them, 

Just ther the hunters dashed by her irto the deep 
chanuel: they did not even notice her; they were 
used to such sights. I was the last of the party, and 
she Knew it; for though we could not speak the 
same langage, there was an imploring expression 
in her large dark eye as she fixed it upon me, that 
told every thing. Still L hesitated: 1 thought of 
pushing on; there was a powerful struggle between 
selfishness and a desire to assist hers she saw it, and 
speaking a few words in her own silvery tongue, she 
at the same time pointed to her new dress. 

There was something so sorrowful in the tone and 
gesture, that | could not resist it. I took my rifle 
in my left hand, and reaching out my right, she 
seized it; she placed her foot upon mine, and with 
a sudden bound she was upon the back of «wy horse, 
stooping behind me with her arms around my neck. 
The horse on which we were mounted was so long 
accustomed to have his own way in every thing, that 
he grew very indignant at this new imposition, no 


lunge of the spur subdued 

wrath, and he bounded forward into the rushing 
river. He wasa powerful beast, and took to the 
water like a sea fowl; the river rushed and roared 
around us with an almost dizzying velocity, and we 


limbs,as he bore up against its violent impetus.— 
But occasionally as he went snorting along, he cast 
back spiteful glances at his riders; | expected mis- 
chief, and it came to pass. We felt his hoofs touch 
the bottom—three leaps—he was up the bank—his 
heels flew in the air—the arms of the squaw were 
jerked violently from my neck, and I saw her form 
describing a somerset through the air; she landed 
upon her feet and received no injury, The Indians 
raised a shout of laughter, and the relieved horse 
now being satisfied, commenced his journey towards 
the Republican village. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this office. 

A Suitor to Royalty.—A good deal of talk and 
merriment have been created in Kensington, in 
consequence of the eccentricities of a gentle- 
man said to hold a rank of some importance in 
the army, who has fallen desperately in love 
with the youthful charms of the Princess Victo. 
ria, and who for some months past has taken 
every opportunity of manifesting the ardour of 
his passion to her Royal Highness, and of mak- 
ing her a formal tender of his hand and heart. 

From what can be gathered of this eccentric 
gentleman’s movements, it appears that about 
the beginning of last spring, he made some very 
particular inquiries of the keeper at the Mount- 
gate, Kensington-gardens, as to the Princess, 
wishing in particular to know the best way in 
which he could obtain an introduction, and 
whether it was most likely an interview could 
be granted at Kensington Palace. 

The gate-keeper referred the gentleman to 
the proper authorities at the Palace; after which 
he received three cards, containing, as_ the 
gentleman said,pis titles and dignity, with a re- 
quest that they should-be immediately forward- 
ed to her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria, 
who, he added, would see that, by an alliance 
with him, her Royal Highness would acquire an 
imperial title of superior pretensions to the 
comparatively insignificant distinction of Queen 
of Great Britainand Ireland. On the cards were 
written, the ‘King of Rome;” “ The Emperor 
of the <Austrias;”? and **The Grand Lama of 
Thibet.” From that time this gentleman con- 
tinued to pursue the same system of eccentri- 
city, and, yesterday morning, having made some 
further inquiries of the gate-keeper respecting 
her Royal Highness, the gate-keeper, consider- 
ed it to be the most prudent course to inform 
Sir John Conroy of the persevering conduct of 
the enamoured suitor. The gate-keeper, hav- 
ing received his instructions, proceeded to the 
station-house, and refurned to the gardens ac- 
companied by inspector M‘Manus, of the T. di- 
vision. ‘The gate-keeper and the inspector then 
proceeded towards a bench in theygarden, where 
the individual in question had taken a seat. As 
scon as he saw them, probably guessing their 
mission, he rose up with the intention of walk- 
ing away; but he was stopped by the inspector, 
who explained to him the authority on which he 
acted, and told him he must take him into cus- 
tody unless he would pledge his honour to ab- 
stain in future from the ridiculous system of an- 
noyance he had practised. The individual, after 
some dlemur, gave the required promises, and 
was allowed to leave the gardens after having 
given a card,which contained,as was presumed 
his real name and rank, the latter of which was, 
stated to be Lieutenant Colonel ——. He was} 
a tall military-looking man, with an umbrella and 
a bunch of lavender, and apparently about 45 
years of age.—London Times. 

Impostor Outwitted—On Saturdy last an im- 


postor, of respectable appearance, professing | 
to be a limb of the law,dressed in a black coat | 
and waistcoat, kerseymere trowsers, and boots, 
and having lost the thumb of his right hand, 


wentto a public house in Pinchbeck-street, 
Spalding, and engaged a private room for the | 
transactton of business; he had in his hand a 
large paper parcel, directed for a respectable 
solicitor in Holbeach, of which he desired great 
care to be taken, having, he said, particular 
business ith several of the profession in Spal- 
ding, and with one of whom he actually propo- 
sed an interview for Monday morning. The 


landlord being obliged to attend Donington fair 
on that day, the concerns of the house were 
left to the superintendence of his better-haif, 
who, not satisfied with the various tales rela- 
tedby the young latitat, began to have her 
doubts and fears: she accordingly prepared the 


doubt looking upon it as an infringement ppon his 


necessary brief, and demanded prompt payment 


of her bill: but latitat, “not having received the 
amount due to him from the profession in the 
town,” begged to traverse the matter till the 
evening,” when he expected remittances to a 
Considerable amount from Holbeach by the 
mail.” The landlady determined to examine 
the paper parcel during the time he was taking 
another hearty breakfast, when she found it 
contained only a quantity of grass fresh gather- 
ed; this fully satisfied her that the law was de- 
fective; she, sans ceremonie, immediately entered 
into judgment against both body and goods, by 
seizing hold of latitat’s collar and sending for 
a constable. The discomfited lawyerthen re- 
quested to be conducted to the office of a res- 
pectable attorney in Spalding, alleging that 
he had nodoubt her account would be set, 
tled. ‘This request was complied with, and the 
spirited landlady accompanied him, but with no 
better success, he being wholly unknown to 
those around him. He acknowledged the im- 
position; and being pennyless, he offered to 
comprise the business by pledging his hat, coat 
and waistcoat at a pawnbroker’s for the amount. 
This proposition was accepted, and the pseudo 
attorney was permitted to march out of town 
nearly destitute of common necessaries.—Siam- 


ford Mercury. 


French Post-Office.—Very few persons seem 
yet to be aware that since the month of October 
last, the post and estafette between England 
and France have been joined into one service, 
so that the common post now is exactly what 
the estafette formerly was, with the addition 
that it is a daily conveyance, instead of going 
four times a week only, as formerly. ‘Thé post- 
age, too, in France, has been fixed for the 
smallest letter at 22 sous (11d. sterling) for 
England, and thirty sous to Paris, which was 
the estafette price formerly, the postage by the 
ordinary conveyance then being sixteen sous 
(8d. sterling) on the smallest letter to London, 
and twenty-two sous to Paris. Many persons 
alsoseem not to be aware, or to forget, that 
postage in France is paid by weight, so that a 
single letter for France written on the letter- 
paper generally used in England, is charged 
double postage there, that is, three francs, If 
sealed with wax in lieu of a small wafer, the 
postage is stillhigher. It cannot be too gener- 
ally known in England, that all letters destined 
for France ought to be written on that very thin 
paper which English stationers call foreign post- 
paper; and that care ought to be taken that 
letters be sealed with wafers, and not with wax. 
The rate of postage between England and 
France is extremely heavy, and greatly dispro- 
portioned to the distance. Itis strange that all 
the world seems to have forgotten that this 
originates in a war-tax of 6d. on each letter, 
added to the existing rate by Mr. Pitt’s admin- 
istration in 1802. By way of reprisal, the French 
Government increased the postage on letters 
from England to the extent of twelve sous (6d. 
also), and the rates of postage so fixed have con- 
tinued after the peace to the present hour.— 
This fact has been brought to hght again by the 
expose lately published in the Monileur, explan- 
atory of the negotiations which have been pass- 
ing during the last two years between the Eng- 
lish and French General Post-offices, with a 
view to a variety of modifications in the mode 
of communication bteween the two countries, 
by which the public cf both might derive the 
utmost advantage. ‘The French Post-office 
claims, in that expose, the merit of having prc- 
posed to ours a reduction in the rate of postage, 
which should bring it back to what it was before 
the last war. The correspondence betwecn 
England and France has by this time become so 


much greater than it ever was, that the reduc-. 


tion proposed, if agreed to, would, no doubt, 
have given very general satisfaction to both 
countries. 


Sheriffs’ Court, Dublin —Crim. Con—Conyers 
v. Westropp.—On Friday se’nnght the defend- 
ant in this case allowed judgment to go by de- 
fault, the action having been brought against 
him by the plaintiff, for criminal conversation 
with his wife. The inquiry took place before 
Mr. Kinahan, as sheriffs’ assessor. Mr. Jackson, 
K. C., as leading counsel for the plaintiff, ad- 
dressed the jury, and said he was in this case 
concerned for Mr. Charles Conyers, a gentle- 
man of consideration and respectability, whose 
residence was at Castletown-Conyers, in the 
county of Limerick. He was a gentleman of 
an ancient, respectable family, and who would 
inherit a very considerable property upon the 
demise of his father. That gentleman now 
came before the jury to complain of a very se- 
rious injury which had been done to him, and he 
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fish views. He believed the ill-disposed to form 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


had brought his action seeking for compensa- 
tion from a jury of his countrymen, so faras they 
could give hii, for the debauching of his wife, 
which had been committed by the defendant, 
Edmund Odell Westropp. The marriage be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Conyers took place on the 
23d March, 1815. The lady’sname was Hart, 
of Carass, in the county of Limerick—she was 
a very fine young woman, and brought a fortune 
to her husband. Mr. Conyers’ father, who had 
a property of 2,000/. a year, made at the time 
of the marriage a handsome settlement on his 
son—he settled immediately upon him 600/. a 
year—the estates were settled for the use of the 
father during his life, subject to the 600/. a year, 
and after the death of the father the whole body 
of the estates were to go to young Mr. Conyers, 
and the issue of the marriage. A jointure of 
300/. a year was settled upon the lady. Seve- 
ral witnesses proved the illicit intimacy between 
the parties inthe clearest manner. Aftera brief 
charge from Mr. Kinahan, the jury retired for a 
short time, and returned with a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with 2,500/, damages, and 6d. cost. 
Love and Romance.—A greater number of 
young girls, beneathh the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, and of young men between eighteen 
and twenty-four, fall victims to what they call 
love, than to any other particular class of dis- 
ease—and more particularly in England and 
Ireland than in any other country on earth.— 
This is from the force of early impressions pe- 
culiar to those countries, and of comparatively 
recent growth, the effect produced by a cer- 
tain class of romantic writers. These writers 
give an obliquity to the young mind which leads 
to destruction. Scarcely has a young girl laid 
by her Reading made Easy, when she becomes 
a subscriber to some trashy library, and the 
hours which, in the country, or in a land where 
education is unknown, they would employ in 
jumping about in the open air, are now con- 
sumed with intensity of thought upon the maud- 
lin miseries of some hapless heroine of romance 
the abortion of a diseased brain. Her imita- 
tiveness, as Spurzheim would phrenologically 
observe, becomes developed, and she fixes on 
her favorite heroine, whom she apes in every 
thing—sighing for her sorrow, and moaning to 
be as miserable. She fixes immediately upon 
some figure of a man—some Edwin or Edgar, 
or Ethelbert, which she thinks will harmonize 
with the horrors of the picture, and she then 
enjoys her tears and her tortures to her heart’s 
satisfaction. Languor, inaction, late hours,late 
rising and increasing sighing, derange her di- 
gestion—paleness, loss of appetite, and general 
debility follow; the cause continues, the effect 
increases, and hectic fever puts an end to the 
romance. We have known a young Irish lady 
who read herself into this situation. She was 
at the age of 13, as lively, as healthy and as 
beautitul a little promise of womanhood as that 
country ever produced. When the Leadenhall 
street romancers crossed her way, an officer of 
a very different sort of troop became her hero. 
She would “sit in her bower” (the second floor 
window) and gaze—and gaze upon his steed, 
his helmet, and his steaming black-haired crest, 
as he passed to mount guard, until she sobbed | 
aloud in an ecstacy of melancholy. She never 
spoke to this ‘knight,’ nor did she even seek to 
have an acquaintance—lest, perhaps, that a for- 
mal proposal, a good leg of mutton dinner, and 
all the realities of domestic happiness, might 
dissipate the sweet romantic misery she so much 
delighted in. A year passed over—“she pined 
in thought, witha green and yellow melancho- 
ly,” entered a convent (for that is the climax of 
romance,) where she died in afew months. 
Medical Advertiser. 
Lord Brougham is reported to have made the 
following observations, in the character of a 
witness, before the Commons’ Committee on 
the Law of Libel:—“Far from dreading the 
more rapid march of general intelligence, and 
a closer approximation of the lower with the 
higher classes in knowledge and acquirements, 
he insisted, that the only danger was, not of the 
people learning too much, but of their know- 
ing too little. He treated the interest which 
the people took in the political concerns of the 
State, as no less beneficial to their rulers than 
to themselves; and he insisted, that it was abso- 
lutely essential to a.sound system of Govern- 
ment, that the people should study political sub- 
jects, as it was only by such means they could 
become enabled to think forthemselves, instead 
of permitting others to think for them—not ac- 
cording to truth, aod to the interests of the peo- 
ple, but according o their own individual and sel- 


avery insignificant portion of the community; the 
bulk are innocently and morally disposed, and 
under proper guidance, always ready to promote 
the public good. ‘Indeed,’ said his Lordship, ‘I 
have had much intercourse with the people of 
all classes, from the very lowest to the middle 
ranks, and J never entertained the least fear of 
them, even when most excited. I never have 
known things in a state in which I had any fear 
of the people, either of their morals or their 
loyalty, or that peaceable disposition which is 
natural to Englishmen; and those only can be 
afraid of them, who, unfortunately for both 
parties, are exceedingly ignorant of the nation- 
al character.”’ 


Select Poetry 
Night Watching. 
BY JAMES G. PERCIVAL, 


Sue sat beside her lover, and her hand 
Rested upon his clay-cold forehead. Death 
Was cal-vly stealing o’er him, and his life 
Went out by sileni flickerings, when his eye 
Woke up from its dim lethargy, and cast 
Bright looks of fondness on her. He was weak, 
Too weak to utter all his heart. His eye 
Was now his only language, and it spake 
How much he felt her kindness, and the love 
That sat, when all had fled, beside him. Night 
Was far upon its watches, and the voice 
Of nature had no sonnd. ‘The pure blue sky 
Was fair and lovely, and the many stars 
Look’d down in tranquil beauty on an earth 
That smiled in sweetest summer. @he looked out 
Through the raised window, and the sheeted bay 
Lay in a quiet sleep below, and shone 
With the pale beam of midnight—air was still, 
And the white sail, that o’er the distant stream 
Moved with so slow a pace, it seem’d at rest, 
Fix’d in the glassy water, and with care 
Shunn’d the dark den of pestilence, and stole 
Fearfully from the tainted gale that breathed 
Softly along the crisping wave—that sail 
Hung loosely on its yard, and as it flapp’d, 
Caught moving undulations from the light, 
That silently came down, and gave the hills, 
And spires, and walls, and rvots, a tint so pale, 
Death seeme’d on all the landscape—but so still, 
Who would have thought that anything but peace 
And beauty had a dweiling there! ‘Ihe world 
Had gone, and life was not within those walls, 
Unly a tew, who lioger’d faintly on, 
Waiting the moment of departure; or 
Sat tending at their pillows, with a love 
So strong it master’d tear—ahd they were few, 
And she was ove—and in a lonely house, 
Far from all sight and sound of living thing, 
She watched the couch of him she loved, and drew 
Contagion from the li»s that were to her 
Still beautiful as roses, though so pale 
‘They seem’d like a thin snow-curl, All was still, 
And even so deeply hush’d, the low, faint breath 
‘That tren bling gasp’d away, came through the night 
Asa loud sound of awe. She pass’d her band 
Over those quivering lips, that ever grew 
Paler and ‘colder, as the only sign 
‘Lo teli her life still linger"’d—it went out! 
Aud her heart sank within her, when the last 
Weak sigh of life was over, and the room 
Seem/’d like a vaulted sepulchre, so lone 
She dared not look around: and the light wind, 
‘That play’d among the leaves and tlowers that grew 
Still freshly at her window, and waved back 
The curtam with a rustling sound, to her, 
In her intense abstraction, seem’d the voice 
Uf a departed spirit. Then she heard, 
At least iu fancy heard, a whisper breathe 
Close at her ear, and tell her all was done, 
And her fond loves were ended. She had wateh’d 
Until her love grew manly, and she check’d 
‘The tears that came to flow, and nerved her heart 
To the last solemn duty. With a hand 
That trembled not, she closed the tallen lid, 
And press’d the lips, and gave them one long kiss— 
Then decently spread over all a shroud; 
Andi sitting with a look of lingering love 
Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 
And pressing both ber hands upon her brow, 
Gave loose to all ber gushing grief in showers, 
Which, as a fountain seal’d ull it had swell’d 
To its last fulness, now gave way and flow’d 
In a deep stream of sorrow. She grew calm, 
And parting back the curtains, look’d abroad 
Upoa the moonlight loveliness, all sunk 
In one unbroken silence, save the moan 
From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 
Of the slow-moving hearse. ‘The homes of men 
Were now all desolate, and darkness there, 


And blasted all existence, and had changed 
The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart © 
To one cold, speechless city of the dead. — 


Lines 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

The song that o’er me hovered 

In summer’s hour, in summer's hour, 
To-day with joy has covered 

“My winter bower, my winter bower. 
Blest be the lips that breathe it, 

As mine have been, as mine have been, 
When pressed, in dreams, beneath it, 

To her’s unseen, to her’s unseen. 
And may her heart, wherever 

Its hope may be, its hope may be, 
Beat happily, though never 

To beat for me, to beat for me. 


8 she a Spirit, given 

One hour to earth, one hour to earth, 
To bring me dreams from heaven, 

Her place of birth, her place of birth. 
Or minstrel maiden, hidden 

Like cloistered nun, like cloistered nun, 
A bud, a flower, forbidden 

Toair and sun, to air and sun? 
For had I power to summon 

With harp divine, with harp divine, 
The angel, or the woman, 

The last were mine, the last were mine, 


If earth-born beauty’s fingers 

Awaked the lay, awaked the lay, 
Where echoed music lingers 

Around my way, around my way. 
Where smiles the hearth she blesses 

With voice and eye, with voice and eye, 
Where binds the night, her tresses, 

When sleep is nigh, when sleep is nigh? 
Is fashion’s bleak cold mountain 

Her bosom’s throne, her bosom’s throne? 
Or love’s green vale and fountain 

With one alone, with one alone. 


Why ask? why seek a treasure, 

Like her I sing, like her 1 sing? 
Her name nor pain nor pleasure 

To me should bring, to me should bring. 
Love must not grieve or gladden 

My thoughts of snow, my thoughts of snow, 
Nor woman soothe or sadden 

My path below, my path below. 
Betore a worldlier altar 

I’ve knelt too long, I’ve knelt too long, 
And if my footsteps falter, 

but in song, ’tis but in song. 


Nor would J break the vision 

Young fancies trame, young fancies frame, 
That lights with stars elysian, 

A poet’s name, a poet’s name, 
For she, whose gentle spirit 


Such dreams sublime, such dreams sublime, 


Gives hues they do uot merit 
‘To sons of rhyme, to sons of rhyme. 
But place the proudest near her, 
W hate’er his pen, whate’er his pen, 
She’ll say, (be mute who hear her, ) 
‘sMere mortal men, mere mortal men!?? 


Yet though unseen, unseeing, 

We meet and part, we meet and part. 
Be still my worshipped being, 

lo mind and heart, in mind and heart. 
And bid thy song that found me— 

My minstrel maid, my minstrel maid! 
Be winter’s sunbeams round me, 

Aud summer’s shade, and summer’s shade. 
I could not gaze upon thee, 

Aud dare thy spell, aud dare thy spell, 
And when a happier won thee, 

‘Thus bid farewell, thus bid farewell. 


Thou Wast not There. 
BY ROBERT SWEENY, 


I stoop within a brilliant hall, 
Among the young and gay, 
And joyous was the festival, 
And loud the revelry. 
Why was my spiritdark and dull, 
W here all seem’d free from care?— 
Why was my heart so sorrowful! 
Thou wast not there, 


Another sang that simple song, 

I oft had heard from thee, 

And merry voices ’mid the throng 

Recall’d thy notes of glee. 

I could not listen to that strain, 

That mirth I could not share, 

‘The song, the glee, alike were vain— 
‘Thou wast not there, 


Around me flitted many a form 

In graceful movement light, 

Their cheeks with youth’s pure blushes warm, 
Their eyes with rapture bright. 

| thought of one as light as they, 

As exquisitely fair, 

And turn’d in bitterness away— 


‘Can pleasure charm us, when we part 
From those we loved alone? 
Oh no! the humblest cot on earth 
With thee I’d rather share, 
‘Than dwell in courts, if, ’mid their mirth, 
' Thou wast not there, 


Married. 

On Thursday, 18th imsiant, by Elder R. Gardiner, Mr 
ISAAC MILLENER, to Miss MARY EVANS, both of 
Raduor, Delaware county, Pa. 

On Wednesday, 17th inst. by Alderman Gaw, Mr. JOHN 
STEWARD, to Miss CATHERINE THOMPSON, both of 
Milford, Del, 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. bythe same, Mr. JOHN 
MOSS, to ROSANNA ZIDLER, both of the District of 
Southwark. 

On Saturday, '3th instant, by the Rev, Charles Pittman, 
Captain NATHAN LONG, to Miss HARRIBTT, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. R. Fithian, both of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, 11th inst. at Hebron, Washington county, 
New York, by the Rev. Abraham Anderson, Mr. JOHN 
MILLER, to Miss MARION ARMITAGE, ward of John 
Keid, Esq. 

Ou the '€th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
LEW1S MOORE, to Miss REBECCA HAWORTH, both 
of Dclaware county. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
WI\DALL WHITEMAN FRALEY, to Miss EMMA 
DESCHAMP, boti; of Kensington, Pa. 

On the 18th inst. by the same, Mr. GEORGE PILKING. 
TON, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss SUSAN MOR. 
RIS. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 18th instant, by the Rev. John 
Grant, Mr. ISAAC EDELMAN, of this city, to Miss 
ANNA MARIA HUOOPES, of Chester county. 

At Manayunk, on the lth inst. by the Rev George W. 
Bethune, of Philadelphia, Mr. MATHIAS DILL, to Miss 
JANE BELL, of the former place. 

At the Eleutherian, Mills, on the Brandywine, on 
Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. William H. De 
Lancey, D. D, THOMAS MACKIE SMITH, M. D., of 
Philadelphia, to ELEU'THERA, daughter of B. J. du 
Pont, Esq. 

At Trenton, N. J. on the 4th inst by the Rev. Dr. Beas. 
ley, SOLOMON W THOMAS, to Miss SUSAN D. TIN- 
DALE, all of the former piace. 

On Wednesday evening the 24th inst. by the Rev. John 
Hughs, CHARLES B. FERGUSON, M. D.to REBECCA 
aa youngest daughter of George Weaver, of 
this city 

On Thursday evening 10th of July, by the Rev. Bishop 
Kenrick, Mr. ISAAC A, CHANDLER, to Miss ANN 
FITZGERALD, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 23d iust. by the Rev George C. 
Potts, Mr. JAMES A. MILLER, of New York, to Miss 
FRANCES, daughter of the iate Mr. Jacob Somerndike, of 
this city. ; 

On Monday evening, 22d inst. inthe Northern Liberties, 
hy the Rev. G. W. Bethune, Of this city, Mr. SAMUEL B. 
BUEL? merchant, to Miss BLECTRA A. MAXWELL, 
both of Auburn, N. Y. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
STEPHEN MARTIN, to Miss ANNA HEWSON, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Hewson, all of Kensington, 

On Taesday evening, by the Rev. Stepben H. Tyng, 
GEORGE B. BROWNE, to Miss PENELOPE, youngest 
daughter of Joseph Saulnier, Esq. 

On the 18th ult. by the Rev. Piilip F. Mayer, Mr. JOHN 
A. NEWMAN, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss SUSAN- 
NA SHAFFER. daughter of John Shaffer. Esq. of Bristol 
township, Philadelphia county, 

Died: 

On the morning of the 2!st inst. THOMAS P. KELLER- 
MAN. Esy. formerly of the Island of Jamaica, in the 45th 
year of his age. 

On Saturday afternoon, 20th inst. after a lingering 1Il- 
ness, Mrs. ELIZABETH RICE, wife of John Rice, aged 
63 years. 

On the 19th inst. Mr. ROBERT WRAY, a native of Bel- 
fast, Ireland. > 

On Saturday morning, after a lingering illness, which 
she bore with pious resignation, SARAH WENTZ, daugh- 
ter of Dilworth Wentz, im the 18th year of her age. 

On Thursday night, i8th inst. EMMA LOUISA, daugh- 
ter James M. Bolton, aged 10 months and Sdays. 

In Wilmington, on the 17th inst. JOHN COCKSHOT, 
in the 82d year of his age, formerly an English merchant 
in that place. 

On Tuesday morning, 23d inst. DAVID POTTER, aged 
57 years, a native of Buston, for many years a respectable 
inhabitant of this city. 

On Sunday afternoon, in the 72d year of her age, after 
a short but severe illness, Mrs. ANNA LESHER, relict of 
the late George Lesher. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, 20th inst. in Springfield, 
N J. JOUN L. LACEY, of this city, in the 23d year of his 
age. 

On Monday, 224 instant, Mrs. ANN LECHEVALIER, 
wife of Alexauder F. Lechevalier. 

On the Zist instant, REBECCA H. infant daughter of 
David and liza Winebrener, aged 3 months and 17 days. 

Suddenly, on Sunday, ist inst. ANNA ELIZABETH, 
ouly daughter of Dr Wm. Caril Brewster, aged 2 years 
and 3 months, 

At Wiliamsport, Maryland, on Wednesday, 17th inet. 
ISKAEL SOMMER, formerly of Germantown, county of 
Philadelphia. 

In the city of Schenectady, New York, on the 11th inst. 
Mrs. HELEN VAN ANTWERP, aged 82 years; and on 
the same day, her husband, Mr. SIMON J. VAN ANT- 
WERP, aged 84 years This venerable couple bad been 
married and lived together 64 years. They were united 
in their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided. 

On Thursday, Mrs. MARGARET M’LEOD, in the 75th 
year of her age; and afew hours previous, her daughter 
ELIZA. 

On Wednesday morning, 24th instant, after a short but 
severe illness, Mr. JACOB WONDERLY, Jr. in the 33d 
year of bis age. 

On Thursday, 25th inst. ANDREW R. STEEL, aged 26 
years. 

In this city,on the 24th inst. Mrs. ANN, wife of Mr. 
George Klotter, late of Tenton, N. J. aged 46 years. 

On Wednesday, after a lingering illness, Mrs. HERIET- 
TA GRAIGG. ‘ 


On Wednesday, after an illness of fewja hours, Mr.,.W. 
TURNER. 


On Thursday, 25th inst. Mrs. ANN M‘GITTIGAN, in 


And solitude and silence took their seat Thou wast not there, the smh year of her age. I IRF ia 
In the deserted streets, as if the wi Can Splendor to the aching heart n Thursday evening, nst. in t Pred 
Mr. SAMUEL M‘LEARN, Sen. 4 native of the county 
Of a destroying angel had gone by, For vanish’d friends 
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